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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


Ere long, there entered npon the now desert- 
ed square, two figures—both in Venetian cos- 
tume; one of them, stalwort and erect, was Laza- 
ro, the fisherman ; the other, clinging to his com- 
panion for support, and dragging his weary 
limbs along with difficulty, was no other than 
Gerard Lorraine ! 

“Courage, comrade,” said the fisherman, 
leading his companion to a bench of stone in a 
retired part of the square, between the bases of 
two ponderous columns. “ Rest yourself here— 
I will guarantee your safety, for a few minutes, 
at least. Take breath—your dress will protect 
you.” 

Gerard grasped the hand of his friend warmly 
as he sunk upon the seat. 

“ Thanks, thanks,” he murmured. “I was 
sinking for the last time when you took me into 
your boat.” 

“Tf it had been only aduty,” answered Lazaro, 
“T might have failed in the performance. But I 
had confided my secret to you—you knew that I 
alone had decorated the lion of St. Mark with 
the hated tricolor, and yet rather than betray me, 
you submitted to exile and almost certain death. 
It was a debt—and I always pay my debts.” 

“In the midst of the awful tempest of last 
night,” said Gerard, after a pause, “1 was taken, 
as you know, on board the frigate, by my gal- 
lant countrymen. The wind blew a gale, and, 
chased by two Austrian vessels, we were com- 
pelled to take refuge under the batteries of the 
Lido to escape the stormy sea and hostile guns. 
We cast anchor under the fort after having saluted 
the flag as that of a friendly power. The crew 
were beginning to rest after the fatigues of the 
night, when a Venetian officer ordered the cap- 
tain to put to sea again. Vainly did the gallant 
Langier appeal to the faith of treaties, to the law 
of nations and the humanity of Venice. All 
was useless. He was allowed only two hours’ 
delay. Hard as the order was, we were prepar- 
ing to obey it, when at a signal rocket from this 
square, a gun of the Lido was fired on us. As- 
tounded and surprised, the captain rushed on 
the quarter-deck waving a white flag. A second 
ball from the fort stretched him dead on the 
deck.” 

“Infamous treachery!” cried Lazaro. 

“ With cries of indignation,” continued Gerard, 
‘we rushed to our batteries. But we were 
shot down by the artillery of the fort before we 
could load a gun. The waves swarmed with 
enemies—they boarded us by hundreds, over- 
whelming us with a living avalanche. Before 
we could secure our pikes, cutlasses and pistols, 
we were murdered—literally murdered. When 
all was lost I snatched the cloak and cap from 
afallen Venetian, sprang into the water and 
swam towards the shore. You know the rest, 
my friend, my preserver.” 

“« Hark!” said Lazaro. 
the herald in the piazetta.” 

Gerald listened and heard distinctly the follow- 
ing proclamation : 

“« People of Venice! several Frenchmen have 
escaped the just vengeance of the nation. A re- 
ward of a thousand sequins will be paid for every 
head by the republic.” 

‘Lorraine !” cried Lazaro, “rise! the hope 
of reward will stimulate these tigers to frantic 
exertions.” 

“But whither shall I fiy?”’ asked Gerard, 
springing to his feet. “My strength is nearly 
exhausted.” 

“There is one house near at hand, sacred 
from search—and one alone.” 

“ Whose is it ?” 

“Leona’s—the guardian of the relics of St. 
Mark.” 

“O, not there! she will betray me.” 

“ There for a few moments at least you are 
secure. She is absent now. It will give us 
time to think.” 

They were standing within a few paces of 
Leona’s door. Lazaro opened it and pushed the 
fugitive in. He had just time to close the door 


“Thear the voice of 


and turn away from it, when he encountered 
Leona herself. Lazaro adopted a sudden re- 
solution. 

“Mother Leona,” said he, “ you are a Vene- 
tian—but you have a woman’s heart. You 
would not betray a trembling and hunted 
fugitive ?” 

“Of whom do you speak?” asked Leona. 
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“T come,” replied de Previllo, “in the name 
of General Bonaparte, to demand justice for the 
blood of Frenchmen shed at Verona. I have 
just learned the massacre of Laugier and his 
crew, and the destruction of our frigate. While 
waiting a special envoy to require atonement for 
this last infamy, I solemnly cast the responsibil- 
ity on the government of Venice, which shall 
instantly reckon with me for the perfidy of the 
Veronese.” 

“The justification of the Veronese,” replied 
the herald, haughtily, “is in their victory.” 

““Yes—yes,” shouted the multitude. 

“The Veronese have fallen!” replied de 
“T bring their capitulation to your 
senate. People of Venice, treason will never 
initiate a triumph over France. I must see the 
doge and council instantly.” 

“His most serene highness does not grant 
receptions on such peremptory summons,” re- 
plied the herald, haughtily. 

“T must see the doge and council instantly,” 
repeated the colonel, calmly. 

“Tt is impossible!” said the herald. 
against the usages and laws of Venice.” 

Colonel de Preville took out his watch. “If, 


“Tt is 


“Thardly dare breathe his name,” answered in ten minutes,” said he, “I have no answer, 


Lazaro. “It would revive your anger. But— 
in a word, it is the effianced husband of your 
adopted daughter, who would certainly die if 
harm came to her lover.” 

“Gerard Lorraine!” exclaimed Leona. 

“Yes—Gerard Lorraine! Escaped from the 
massacre of the French, I saved him in my boat; 
do not betray him.” 


“I betray him!” cried Leona, in'a'tone of re. | 992. ppd disa 


proach. 

“Hark!” said Lazaro ; “the people are shout- 
ing furiously, as they come hither. Will you 
save him ?” 

“With my life!” said Leona. 

“Ts it possible?” cried Lazaro. 
so suddenly melted your heart?” 


“ What has 


“But tell me, where he is 2” 
“In the vestibule of your house.” 


Leona. ‘Remain here, Lazaro, and warn us if 
danger approaches.” 

Lazaro promised obedience, and Leona disap- 
peared within her dwelling. The fisherman was 
ow witness of an extraordinary scene. The 
people of Venice gathered together from all 
directions, inflamed and intoxicated by their re- 
cent disgraceful and sanguinary triumph. A 
mob in its tumultuous character, the assemblage 
still embraced almost every element of socicty 
within it—children and old men—patricians and 
plebeians, soldiers and civilians, even women 
and girls. 

They came not empty-handed. Fragments of 
the French frigate, pieces of dry wood, huge 


then, in the name of France, I declare a war of 
extermination on the Venetian republic,” 

“Give us a longer time!” said the herald, 
much disturbed. 

“You have only nine minutes left,” said the 
colonel, with his eyes on the dial of his watch, 
and counting. “Two!” 

The herald rapidly ascended the Giant’s Stair- 

The lace, hot daring to make a move- 
ment, and spell-bound by the audacity of the 
French envoy, gazed on him with intense anxiety. 

“Nine minutes !” said the colonel, putting up 
his watch. 

“We are lost!” cried the gondolier. 

At that moment, the herald appeared at the 


voice : 
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“Gerard Lorraine,” continued Gabriclli—<I 


“Prisoner,” said he, “the Council of Three 


See you start at that name—did not perish =.i:h | condemns yon to the death of a traitor. From 


the crew of the French frigate.” 
“What ! is he safe!” 
“A fisherman, named Lazaro, saved him in 
his boat and brought him safely to shore.” 
‘But alas ! his life is still forfeited.” 
“Tt is; but he found a place of refuge!” 
“Where? O, I conjure you, sir, to tell me.” 


this chamber you will be removed by the Bridge 
of Sighs which no living man repasses, And 
now, since you wish to know your judges—look 
at me! I am Paolo Gabrielli!” and he removed 
his mask. 

“And I,” said the second councillor, following 
his example, and unmasking, “am Jacinto 


“Willingly. In the house of Leona, the | Contarini.” 


guardian of the relics of St. Mark.” 


“And J,” said the third, “Francesco Mali- 


“But she will give him up to the vengeance of | pierri.”” 


the republic.” 

“No, it appears that she took pity on him.” 

“Leona! O, may Heaven bless her! Let me 
fly to her and thank her for his life—as I thank 
you for this intelligence.” 

“Hold!” cried Gabrielli, rising. “Think 
you, that knowing this by my spies, I would per- 
mit a rival and a traitress to elude my grasp? 
No—both are in my power. Leona, in the hands 
of my guards, awaits her trial and sentence— 
and Gerard Lorraine is in the Hall of Torture.” 

“O, save him! save him!” shrieked Angela, 


Gerard Lorraine produced his tablets from 
his pocket, and commenced writing. 

“Prisoner,” said Gabrielli, sarcastically, 
“what are you doing there? Do you wish to 
recall our names after your death ?” 

“No,” replied Lorraine, “but to remember 
them in after years.” 

“What !” cried Gabrielli, “dare you to jest, 
when we are about to ask your head of the exe- 
cutioner ?” 

“You are mistaken, signor,” said Lorraine. 
“Te is I who demand the heads of the Council of 


falling at the fect of Gabrielli, and clasping his | Three.” 


knees with her hands. ‘“ You have the power— 
save him—save her! let me bless you and pray 
for you for the remainder of my days.” 
Angela,” replied Gabrielli, raising the sup- 
pliant. “ Their lives are in your hands.” 
“In mine!” cried the bewildered girl. 


“What mean you?” 

“T tell you,” answered Lorraine, placing bis 
hand on his breast—‘“ that your judge stands 
here—that you yourselves are the accused, and 
that I dare you to touch a hair of my head.” 

“What shall prevent us?” asked Gabrielli, 


“Yes—renounce this Frenchman—be my | haughtily. 


bride within the hour, and both are free—free to 
go whither they list. I assume the responsibility 
of their pardon and liberation.” 


“ The knowledge,” replied Lorraine, “that not 
one stone of Venice shall remain standing, not 
one of its inhabitants be suffered to exist, if you 


o'{ But my faith is plighted to Gopard!” cried | dare somuch even as to insult in my person, the 


the tortured girl. 

“You have heard my terms,” said Gabrielli, 
coldly. “I never bate a jot of my pretensions. 
I give you one hour to decide. You are not a 
prisoner—you can pass freely from the palace of 
the Council—all the doors are open. But re- 


ambassador of the French republic.” 

He threw off his cloak as he spoke, and dis- 
played a tricolored scarf. The three inquisitors 
rose simultaneously, and approached him. 

“Thou! an ambassador!” cried Gabrielli. 

“ Yes—a secret and special envoy,” answered 


member that here only can you obtain pardon | Lorraine. “Bnt first it was necessary that I 
“ T have no time to explain,” answered Leona. | t°P of the Giant’s Staircase, and cried in a loud |:for those you love. Let not that hour pass un- | should be tried and condemned—I took the only 


improved—for though I can save the living—I 


“The doge and the council are waiting to*} cannot raise the dead.” 
“There is where he should be!” exclaimed | Teceive Gencral Bonaparte’s ambassador.” 


Proudly displaying the tricolored banner, Ar- 
mand de Preville slowly ascended the staircase 
and passed in to the audience chamber. The 
people in the square awaited the result of the in- 
terview with intense anxiety. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


THE COUNCIL OF THREE. 
VENICE. 


THE FATE OF 


Tue discussion between the senate and the 
envoy occupied some hours. While it is still 
progressing, let us see what is passing in another 
chamber of the palace. This room was octagonal 
in form and hung entirely in black. On one 


beams and other combustible matter were heaped | side was a portal hung with sombre drapery, 


together in the square. 

“Now fire the pile!” shouted the stalwort 
gondolier, who had been the ringleader in the 
movement. ‘Let us heap the spoils of the 
French thereon, and burn them to ashes, to be 
scattered to the four winds.” 

“ Well said, Antonio!” cried the herald of the 
republic, as he descended the Giant’s Staircase 
with a band of officials. 

A hundred busy hands communicated fire to 
the huge pile, and it soon blazed aloft in the 
square, its orange flames lighting up the splendid 
architecture of the buildings that surroundéd it. 

‘“‘Here’s my contribution !” shouted a man of 
the people. ‘‘ Captain Laugier’s uniform.” 

And he cast it on the pyre. 

“And here is mine!” said Antonio, the gon- 
dolier, fiercely waving a tricolored standard over 
his head. “And if there is one Frenchman in 
Venice who dares to snatch it from the flames, 
he shall burn with it, body and bones.” 

“Harrah! hurrah!” shouted the admiring 
mob. 


over which was inscribed in letters of silver: 
“ The Hall of Torture.” On the other side was 
the entrance of the Bridge of Sighs. <A long 
table that occupied a considerable space in the 
centre was covered with black velvet, embroider- 
ed with silver; and the arm-chairs ranged be- 
hind it were similarly decorated. This gloomy 
apartment was the tribunal-chamber of the Coun- 
cil of Three. 

A man clad in a long black robe embroidered 
with silver, his face concealed by a mask of black 
velvet, was seated at the table, and the only oc- 
cupant of the apartment. 

“Tt may be,” muttered the Mask, “that the 
republic of Venice is on the verge of extinction. 
But the terrible power of the Council of Three 
shall endure to the end, and, if crushed, its fall 
shall be marked bya signal vengeance.” 

He touched a bell that stood upon the table, 
and at the signal, a door opened to admit a 
female and was instantly closed again. 

“Come hither, maiden,” said the Mask. 

Angela, for it was she, shuddered as she re- 


The gondolier was in the very act of tossing | cognized by the voice of the speaker, the man 
the banner on the blazing pile, when it was | who had followed and annoyed her for some 


snatched from his hand by a man who suddenly 
appeared in the midst of the rioters. All eyes 
were bent on the intruder, and they saw that he 
was dressed in the French uniform with a col- 
onel’s chapeau, epaulettes and aiguillettes. He 
held the banner aloft, and shouted sternly : 

“You called fora Frenchman. Behold him!” 

“ Down with him! death to him!” shouted a 
hundred voices. And there was a rush towards 
him. 


time. She advanced a few paces, and then stood 
still, pale and trembling, and resting her hands 
on the back of a chair for support. 

“Look around you, maiden,” said the Mask. 
‘Know you where you stand ¢” 

“Alas, signor, I know net,” answered the 
trembling girl. 

“ You are in the tribunal chamber of the Coun- 
cil of Ten—and I,” he added, raising his mask, 
“am Paolo Gabrielli, a member of that powerful 


“Halt!” cried the stranger. “Which of you | triumvirate.” 


dares lift a hand against Col. Armand de Pre- 
ville, aide-de-camp of General Bonaparte *” 


“ Why am I brought hither?” faltered Angela. 
“ Because I have news for you,” replied Gab- 


Bonaparte! at that terrible name, as at the | rielli, replacing his mask. His tone was gentle 


spell of some mighty magician, the populace re- 
coiled. 
“The uniform I wear,” said the colonel, “has 


and insinuating, but it did not disarm the listen- 
er of her terrors. 


“Sit down,” he continued. “The fairest 


been borne victorious through Italy. It is used | maiden of Venice should not stand even in the 


to the fire.” 
“ What do you here *” said the herald. 


presence of the most powerful of her magistrates.” 
Angela sank into a chair. 


means of discovering the three assassins whose 
faces have been always hidden from the world. 


“Have mercy on me, Heaven!” cried Angela, | Now that I have your names, signors, now that I 


“for in man I have no trust.” 

She pressed her hand to her heart, and Jeft the 
presence of her persecutor, the door opening, as 
if of itself, to permit her passage. 

“She will come to terms!’ muttered Gabrielli, 
“or I know not a woman’s tender heart.” 

He touched the bell again, and the herald, ac- 
companied by a band of familiars of the Inquisi- 
tion, led in Leona, the guardian of the relics of 
St. Mark. 


have cast a ray of vengeful light into the lair of 
the Venetian tigers—my turn has come! Here 
are my credentials!” He tossed a packet of 
papers on the table as he spoke. ‘But it is 
enough to show you only one—this scarf—made 
from a rag of the tricolor—the flag of Rivoli, of 
Castiglione end of Arcola. ‘This scarf I place 
between us,”—he tore it off as he spoke and threw 
iton the ground—‘and I defy you all, people, 
senate, doge and Council of Three, to profane it 


“Leona!” said Gabrielli, sternly—“ know | by a footstep, or to lay a hand upon my person.” 


you the cause of your arrest?” 

“I am ignorant of it,” replied Leona. ‘The 
slaves of the Council would not inform me.” 

“ You are accused of having sheltered an ene- 
my of the republic.” . 

“Well, then, I plead guilty,” answered Leona. 
“T never stooped to secure safety by falsehood. 
I did shelter a poor hunted fugitive. But he is 
safe and beyond your power. That knowledge 
enables me to endure torture and death, if you 
dare to inflict them.” 

“T congratulate you on the success of your 
treason, signora,” said Gabrielli, sarcastically. 
“Your trial will soon come on—but that of 
another criminal precedes it. Familiars, take 
the accused to the Leads. And now bring in 
the prisoner—Gerard Lorraine!” 

“Gerard Lorraine!” cried Leona, in a voice 
ofanguish. ‘Is hein your power?” 

“Ay, verily,” replied Gabrielli. “ Lorraine is 
awaiting our action in the Hall of Torture.” 








Gabrielli, alarmed and astounded, hastily ex- 
amined the papers Lorraine had thrown ypon 
the table, aud showed them to his colleagues. 

“These papers are legal and incontestible,” he 
muitered. 

“Now,” continued Lorraine, “which of you 
Gaied to propose the assassipation of Laugier— 
the murder of ‘rench at Verona? Which of 
you ordered 1 ecution of these atrocities ? 
Was it by a majority, or unanimously that you 
committed marder and treason? Speak! You 
answer not.” 

“Ambassador of France though you may be,” 
said Gabrielli, “you are still amenable to the 
Council of Three, for violation of Venetian law.” 

“Ay,” replied Lorraine—“ and I will submit 
to trial by the Council of Three, when the Geun- 
cil of Three shall have been tried by France. 
But first, the will of Napoleon Bonaparte must 
be obeyed. ‘I'he three inquisitors of state, assum- 
ing the responsibility of their acts, must repair 


“Spare him! spare him!” shrieked Leona. | to-morrow to the camp of the French army, un- 


“Spare my son!” 


less they prefer to receive the French army in 


“Your son!” cried Gabrielli, in a voice of | Venice.” 


agitation. ‘‘Better and better! The whole 
trath will soon come out. Away with her!” 

“At least, if you have not the heart of a tiger, 
let me once more behold his face !’”” 

“Drag her away!” cried Gabrielli, fiercely. 

And she was torn, struggling, from the cham- 
ber, just as Gerard was introduced by another | 
party of masked familiars, accompanied by the 
two remaining members of the Council of Three. 
The three judges took their seats. 

“ Prisoner,” said Gabrielli, “ your name?” 

“ Gerard Lorraine.” 

“ Your birthplace ¢”’ 

“ France.” 

“You are accused of having returned to 
Venice after having been sentenced to banish- 
ment on pain of death. Your life is new forfeit 
to our laws. Are you prepared to die?” 

“T demand a legal trial,” answered Lorraine. 
‘* I was before sentenced unheard. I demand not 
only to be tried according to the ordinary usages, 
but that my three judges here present remove 
their masks, and declare their names.” 

The members of the Council held a whispered 
consultation for a few minutes, at the expiration 
of which, Gabrielli again spoke. 


en nnn 
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“Insolent boaster!”’ said Gabrielli. 

“We must deliberate,” said Contarini. And 
the three judges resumed their seats. 

“Jastice must be done,” said Gabrielli, after 
a few minutes—“ for there is no human power 
that can arrest that of the Council of Three. A 
criminal is before us, bat he has saved himself 
by pleading the privilege of an ambassador. One 
culprit escapes—but there remains another. 
Herald! bring forth the prisoner Leona.” 

“Leona here!” cried Lorraine. 

“A>, your mother,” replied Gabrielli. 

“My mother!” faltered Lorraine. “‘ These 
wretches, then, know all. My mother in the 
hands of these men of blood! Just Heaven! 
what is to be done?” 

I= the meantime « familiar had entered tho 
chamber end handed a note to Gabrielli. He 
read it hastily, and a smile lighted up his sinister 
countenance. The door was then opened and 
Leona appeared. 

“ Mother !" cried Lorraine. 

“My son!” exclaimed the unhappy woman. 

They were rushing into each other's arms, 
when they were forcibly held apart by the farnil- 
jars of the inquisition. 
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“Leona,” said Gabrielli, “faithless guardian 


of the relics of St. Mark—secret enemy of the 
republic—the Council of Three condemns you 
to death.” 

“And Lorraine! my son—what of him? O, 
what fate have you reserved for him?’ cried the 
unhappy woman, who forgot her own position in 
the danger of her son. 

“Gerard Lorraine,’ said Gabrielli, without 
noticing the question, rising and advancing to- 


| vate joys to swell the general triumph. 
suite of the conqueror were Armand de Preville, | 


wards him—“ the three inquisitors of state will | 


wait on General Bonaparte. In the meantime,” 
he approached Gerard, and spoke so that he alone 
could hear—“ accursed Frenchman, thy mother 
dies by my decree, and Angela, thy affianced, 
has consented to be my bride, thinking that thus 
only she could save thee.” 


“Villain! abhorred villain!” cried Lorraine. | 


“Herald!” said Gabrielli, ‘ conduct the am- 


bassador of General Bonaparte hence with all | 


the honors due his rank.” 
“Free! free!” cried Leona. 
praised! my child is saved !” 
“Mother! mother! 
raine, in a tone of a 
fal!” 


“This is too dread- 


A masked fgmiliar approached him, and whis- | 


pered : 
“Silence! Hope! They shall be saved !” 


“That voice !” said Lorraine. “ Lazaro here! | 


Then all is not lost.” * + & 9s 

The note which Gabrielli had received was 
from Angela. Blotted with tears and written 
with a trembling hand, it was scarcely legible, 
but the perfidious schemer to whom it was ad- 
dressed made out enough to know that the poor 
girl submitted to his wishes. He immediately 
despatched a familiar of the Inquisition to bring 
her to his palace, where he consigned her to one 
of its apartments in which she was kept secluded, 
without being allowed to hold intercourse with 
asingle human being. Leona’s execution was 
fixed for the next day. 

After having attended to this business he re- 
joined his colleagues, and not without some mis- 
givings, departed with them on a mission to Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, whose troops were then within 
striking distance of Venice. The envoys took 
with them a large amount of gold and diamonds, 
thinking that the young general might easily be 
bribed to spare the perfidious republic. But the 
wily Italians were foiled by the integrity of the 
youthful hero. He spurned their offer with angry 
contempt. 

“Go back,” he said, “to your doge and your 
senate. Ifyou could proffer me the treasures of 
Venice, if you could pave your whole territory 
with gold, it would not atone for the blood you 
have treacherously spilled. The lion of St. Mark 
must lick the dust. Begone!” 

The humbled envoys took their departure. 
It was fortunate for them that Gerard had not 
yet made his appearance in the French camp. 
His story might have perilled the safety of Ga- 
briclii. The latter made his report to the sena- 
tors, and they were filled with alarm. A distract- 
ed debate ensued. Danger menaced the repub- 
lic from within and without; for there was a 
strong French party in the city. The outrages 
committed by the worst part of the populace, 
incited by the Venetian aristocracy, had pro- 
duced a natural reaction, and there was danger 
that the near approach of the French would be 
the signal for the outbreak of a civil war. 

Bat, having executed his task, and leaving 
statesmen to discuss the perils of the hour, Ga- 
brielli repaired to his palace, and changing his 
dress, arrayed himself in his most sumptuous 
apparel. He neglected not to place in his girdle 
a poignard of tried temper, for he was constantly 
anticipating an attempt upon his life. 

He then repaired to the chapel of his palace, 
whither his servants had already conducted his 
unhappy victim. Angela stood at the altar, look- 
ing more like a pale spectre than a breathing 
woman—still she was transcendently beautiful. 
The priest was ready for the ceremony, and when 
Gabrielli took his place, commenced the service. 
But at the moment when the false Venetian ad- 
vanced to take the hand of his victim, a side door 
of the chapel was thrown violently open, and 
Gerard Lorraine, followed by a masked familiar 
of the Inquisition, rushed to the altar, and seiz 





ing the bride, saved her from the grasp of 


Gabrielli. &. 

“Villain!” shouted the e: d Frenchman. 
“You are foiled in the hour of your seeming 
triumph. Look up, dear Angela, you are saved !”” 

But he had no sooner uttered these words, 
than Gabrielli drew his poignard and rushed 
like a madman upon Gerard. Fortunately, the 
latter was prepared, and drawing a pistol from 
his breast, discharged it point blank at the 
assasssin. 

With a smothered curse upon his lips, the lat- 
ter staggered and fell full length before the altar. 
But he raised himself upon one arm, painfully, 
and making a last effort, gasped out : 

“TI give you joy! Take your lovely bride 
and be happy—but forget not, in your ecstacy, 
that your mother, doomed by my decrees, is still 
warm in her bioody grave ”’ 

“Tt is false!’’ cried the familiar, advancing 
end bendiag over him. 
entrusted to me, and Leona is at liberty.” 

He thew his mask aside as he spoke, and dis- 
closed to the eres of the dying msn, the features 
of Lazaro, the fisherman. 


“‘Bafied in my vengeance!” muttered Ga- | 


brielli. ‘But your triumph is short lived. 
France will never conquer the republic—and the 
Council of Three will avenge me.” 


“ ; ’ yo? i | 
Die—faise provhet!”’ exclaimed Lazaro, as | laborer ; “I'd lay a trifle you couldn’t. 


the windows shook with the roar of artillery. 
“Listen to the guns of Bonaparte thundering 
over the lagoons. The people have risen to 
welcome their deliverer—and even now the 


French columns ere moving on the Square of 


St. Mark.” 

With a choking ‘groan of anguish, Gabrielli 
fell back and expired. 

Lazaro had spoken only the simple truth. The 
young victor of Italy was entering Venice with 
his troops. A short, fierce struggle ended the 
contest. The Venetians laid down their arms, 
the last of the doges submitted to the conqueror, 


the tricolor waved on the Column of St. Mark, | 





| the likes o’ von I might not lift ? 


| 
and the bronze horses were destined to grace the | 


capital of France. 
Amidst the public rejoicings there were pri- 
In the 


Gervase and Julie. There, too, was the Count 
de Claremont whose rapturous meeting with his 


long abandoned wife Leona, and with his son, | 


whose face he had never seen, was one of those 


occurrences which the pen has not the power to | 


describe. It must be left to the imagination. 
Lazaro was generously rewarded for his devo- 
tion to Lorraine, or, as we must now call him, 


Gerard de Claremont, for he assumed his fath- | 
His services to the French republic | 


er’s name. 
required recognition, and Bonaparte, as a pre- 


| liminary step, placed him on his staff with the 


rankof captain. These friends of ours, in whose 
fortunes we have endeavored to 


The union of Julie and Lorraine having been 


legal and ecclesiastical authority, there was now 
no impediment and no scruple in the way of Ar- 
mand de Preville’s marriage with her he had 
loved so long and faithfully. At the same time 


| the son and heir of the Count de Claremont was 


united to Angela the Venetian. Napoleon and 
Josephine graced the two-fold bridal with their 
presence. 

The Count de Claremont, with his new-found 
wife, took possession of the old Hotel de Clare- 
mont in Paris, which was restored to something 
of its ancient splendor. Gerard and his beauti- 
ful bride had a suite of apartments there, and 
Gervase was attached to the establishment. 
There, too, an asylum was afforded to the sad- 
dler’s wife, now a widow, for her husband had 
been killed, years before when Bonaparte sup- 
pressed the insurrection of the sections. 

Rochefort and a few survivors of the Order of 
the Mystic Stars were always welcome guests 
of Gerard. The stirring scenes through which 
they had passed furnished inexhaustible topics 
of conversation. 

The Marquis de Preville died on the field of 
battle, but not in the service of France. True 
to his training, he carried his sword to a foreign 
service, and died at Austerlitz, fighting against 
his countrymen. It was the fortune of Armand, 
by that time a general, and high in the favor of 


Napoleon, to discover his body on the field, and | 


to see that it was consigned to the grave with 
honors due a gallant soldier. But the loss of 
one from whom he had been so long estranged, 
cast but a momentary shadow on the happiness 
ofthe younger and nobler brother. Derneval, 
the notary, attached to the army as a commissary, 
was detected in frauds upon the government, and 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. He 
soon died in confinement, but not before he had 
made a full confession of his various rascalities, 
and restored to Armand, as the sole heir of the 
de Previllefamily, a vast sum of money of which 
he had in former years defrauded them. Thus, 
after many vicissitudes of fortune, prosperity and 
happiness crowned the deserts of those worthy 
persons whose career we have traced through 
the storm of revolution, the dangers of the reign 
of Terror, and the brilliant days of the hero 
whose star we leave in the ascendant. 
THE END. 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing the 


first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 


publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 





SADDLE COURTSHIP. 


Mollie was a saucy, witty, mischievous girl at 
all times, bet doubly so on horseback. High- 
spirited, handsome and graceful, she rode as 
though she had a West Point training. Davy 
Downy, who was a soft-voiced little fellow, was 
constantly to be found at her side. Though not 
afraid to follow Mollie over the fences, yet some- 
how he always blushed when he raised his gentle 
eyes to hers. Pointing over the field he timidly 
said, as though he possibly had some meaning in 
it, “ there’s the parson’s, Mollie.” The wicked 
little mimic only pointed with her riding whip to 
a garden patch, and said, ‘ there’s parsnips, 
Davy.” Leaps of perspiration stood on his fore- 
head, like the early dew still on the grass, but 
persevering, he said: ‘I don’t doubt my ability 
to provide for a wife, and though you are s0 
young, I know you could manage a household.” 
“ Certainly, and my husband beside; I’d have 
his beard grow the way most approved by my 
correct and tasteful eye, if I had to ‘scissors ’ it 
in shape ; he should wear the coat that I thought 
most becoming, if I had to put a padlock through 
the button-holes and fasten him in. 
summer, when I wanted to travel, he perversely 
insisted it was cool, and pleasant enough at home, 
I would not squabble with him, but unknown to 
him I’d kindle a rousing fire in the cellar farnace, 
open the fines, and heat the house until his stub- 


bornness would be forced to betake himself to | 


cooler quarters. 
certain, | could manage him, I tell you, and the 
biggest kind of a household.” 

Said excited Davy; ‘You may even lather 
and shave my beard, when I get one; I'll not in- 
terfere with your spending your summer at the 
North Pole, if you wish; I’ll submit to any num- 
ber of padlocks or any king of lock, if you'll only 
consent to wedlock.” 

Mollie only said: ‘‘ Now, Davy, when we are 
married, don’t forget all this promising.” Enough 
for happy Mr. Downy. Over the parsonage 
fence they jumped in fox-hunting style, and in 


| her riding-dress, the mad-cap Moll was married. 
“The execution was | 


—New York Dutchman. 





AN IRISH WAGER. 


“Nate hand you are, thin, my darling!’ said 
one Irish bricklayer to another; ‘‘ you mount the 
ladder wid your hod full of stones, and scatter 
em on the heads iv us as you go. 


eration, blood and ouns! I’d carry yourself up 


from the flats to the roof, and down again, wid- | 
| out your being spilt.” 


“You don’t do it, sir!” returned the fellow- 
“For a pint 0’ whiskey I would though—is it 
D’ye take my 
bet, honey ?”’ 

“Faith, I’ll bet my hide against yer pint, and 
that’s a fuir trade, than you can’t.” 

“Tn wid your dirty karkas, and we’ll thry it.” 
Fearful as the experiment may seem it was suc- 
cessful. When two-thirds up the ladder, Paddy 
roared out— 

““M’Carty, ye divil ye, sit aisy, or I spill ye!” 

“Sure, an’ isn’t it that I’d be after having ye 
do?’ returned Mac. 

When safe landed, he exclaimed— 

“‘T didn’t think it was in the likeso’ ye. As 
it happens, you've won—lI’m bate ; but just as 
ye was comin’ by the third story / twas in hopes !”’ 
—Spirit of the Times. 


interest our | 
readers, accompanied the young conqueror of 
| Italy on his return to Paris. 

“Heaven be | 
| pronounced fraudulent and void by the highest 
gela!”’ exclaimed Lor- | 


If, in the | 


O, most positively sure and | 


Och ! blath- | 





[Written for The Fiag of our Union 
OUR JESSIE. 


BY CARRIE E. PLUMLEE 
She's a gentle, quiet, brown-haired girl, 
With a heart as warm and true 
As the tiny, blue-eyed violet 
That sparkles in the dew; 
And in her soul-lit eve there gleams 
A wealth of boundless love! 
Brighter far than yonder star, 
Which lights the sky above 


Her voice! ‘tis like the murmuring stream 
That glides so gently by, 

And beauty’s magic pencil tints 
Her brow so broad and high! 

And 0, her step, ‘tis light and free— 
Free as the wild gazelle, 

When lightly bounding o'er the moor, 
And through the shady dell 


When sunset gilds the azure sky, 

| Go ye, and gaze the while; 

| Methinks thou'lt say ‘tis like unto 
Our gentle Jessie’s smile! 

And join me in my low-breathed prayer, 
That the beauty God has given 

Sweet Jessie here, may yet appear 
To shine more bright in heaven. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


CAUGHT NAPPING. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 








Herz is a case which recently came under my 
own observation, and it is so good that I cannot 
refrain from telling it : 

Phil Bigbee keeps a stable not a thousand 
miles from here, and he is one of your keen, 
shrewd chaps who pride themselves on their 
quickness and sureness of vision. His favorite 
expression was, ‘‘ Ye don’t catch me napping.” 
| This he says every day at any rate, and often 
many times aday. He says it when there is no 
earthly need of it. In fact, he seems impressed 
with the idea that people labor under some dread- 
ful suspicion of danger from his napping ; so he 
keeps them easy by keeping them assured that 
no such dire event can possibly happen. I say 
he does. I should have perhaps said, he did do 
this, for within these few days back he has been 
rather mum on the subject, and only tells stran- 
gers now about the impossibility of his getting 
caught napping. Perhaps they believe it. 

One bright morning, before the snow came, 
Phil went over to P——to see a four-year-old 
colt owned by an inn-keeper there, and of which 
he had often heard. He could not see the ani- 
mal, however, for it was off somewhere to pas- 
ture, but Brock the inn-keeper promised to bring 
him over the next day. Accordingly, on the fol- 
lowing day, Brock came over with the horse, 
leading him behind his team. It was a bay 
gelding, only four and a half years old, and had 
never been used to work at all. He had been 
broken to harness, but never driven, sé of course 
he must be sound. Phil looked him all over, 
felt his legs, joints, ribs, etc.; examined his 
teeth, eyes, hoofs; and then led him around by 
the halter. The animal made a splendid ap- 
pearance, and Phil finally concluded to trade. 
He had a horse worth a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars—well worth it—and he offered to trade that 
horse for the colt and twenty-five dollars. Brock 
made some objections, but at length paid the 
twenty-five dollars and took the horse away, 
leaving his four-year-old instead thereof with the 
money. 

“There,” said Phil, as he put the money into 
his wallet, “that’s what I calla trade. That 
horse that Brock’s a leadin’ off is worth just 
one hundred and a half, and if this colt don’t 
bring me two hundred in the spring I’ll eat him. 





ee aE 


But mind ye this,” he added, with a wicked 
wink, ‘that horse is worth a hundred and a 
half—I say—but he’ll never see his sixteenth 
year again. That’s my cpinion. 
him just as his worth is changin’.” 

However, there were enough who knew better 
than that. They knew thatthe animal Phil had 
put off was not over twelve, and that for power 
of endurance he had no superior in the town. 

Towards night, Phil concluded to ride his new 
colt up to the watering-trough—a drinking-place 
by the road side some quarter of a mile distant. 
So he put on the bridle, and vaulted upon his 
} back. The animal started off with a noble 
movement, and Phil thought he woald ride him 
about the yard a few moments just to let the peo- 
ple there assembled see him move. 

“Aint them movements?” cried Phil, as he 
bent his head to watch the throw of the colt’s 
| legs. 

Some one said, yes; but just as he spoke the 
colt stopped—gave one deep, hollow gasp—and 


Brock’s got 





then sank down like a dead horse. Here was a 
fix! Phil stood for a few moments like one 
petrified. 


‘What is this?” he gasped, turning pale; for 
the colt had now gained his feet and stood trem- 
bling and gasping like a dying roadster. 

“Why—lI'll tell ye,” said a partial stranger, 
who happened to be standing in the yard. “You 
had that horse of Brock, didn’t ye?” 

bil ad 

““Well—ye’ll never make anything more of 
him.” 

“ Bat he haint been used,” said Phil, looking 
first upon the man, and then upon the horse. 


a very good reason why : he can’t be used.” 

“ But what’s the matter with him ?” 

“Why, his lungs are good for nothing. He’s 
; all gone with some kind of disease there. As 














“Of course he hasn't,” was the reply; “and | 


would keep mum, and then he led his colt back 
into the stable again. 

Two days after that Thomas Cutter drove up 
to the stable. He lived in the town, but about 
five miles distant from the village. He owned 
a horse which Phil had long been anxious to 
purchase. It wasa small sorrel mare, with white 
mane and tail, and a fast one—able to trot a 
mile inside of three minutes—and only seven 
years old. As soon as Tom came up, Phil went 
to his boy and bade him take the bay colt and 
lead him out by the back way to a distant pas 


| ture, and then return by a roundabout way. 


“Tom,” said Phil, at the same time feeling 
the ribs of the sorrel mare, “d’ye ever see that 
four-year-old of Brock’s ?”’ 

“No,” answered Tom. 

“Never did? Ye ought to. It’s just the 
handsomest piece of horse-flesh ye ever see. 
Comin’ five next spring—smooth as a pin—fat 


to thecasein hand. He was noi long in deciding 
that the case was an incurable one, but he found 
that he could subdue i: somewhat for the time 
being. After working a month he got the colt 
so that he could drive him off four or five miles 
with perfect safety, bat this could be done only 
under the effect of powerful medicines. But 
when the animal did trot he travelled over the 
ground very fast. 

At length Tom concluded that he would 
trade. First he called in upon Sam Natting 
Sam was confined to his house by a very lame 
leg. 

“‘Sam, I want to see ye my bay colt,’ said 


| Tom. 


end. 


as a cub—weighs ten hundred and a half—and | 


can trot, now I tell you.” 

“ Where is he?” asked Tom. 

“T’ve traded for him. Traded off old Peter 
for him.” 

“Where is he ?” 

“Out in the pasture. Come—let’s go out and 
see him.” 

Tom agreed, so Phil took a dish of oats, and 
a neck-halter, and started off. They found the 
colt in the pasture, and the oats seduced him to 
the halter. Tom led him about—snapped him 
up—and liked him much; for, remember, the 
animal was a splendid looking one. 

“ Going to keep him?” asked Tom. 

*He’s no use to me,” returned Phil, frankly. 
“T dare not let him, for fear he’ll tear things to 
pieces. Brock recommended him for a kind 
horse, and safe; but he aint. I knew he’d never 
been used any, but I thought of course he was 
well broke. What motions!” 

Now Tom Cutter was an expert in horseman- 
ship, and one of the finest horse-breakers in the 
country. He was a small man, but full of nerve 
and muscle, and could subdue a wild horse as 
quickly as any one. Phil knew all this. 

“Now I’d a thunderin’ sight better give this 
colt away than to keep him,” resumed Phil, tak- 
ing the halter and leading the animal around in a 
small circle, ‘for I haint got time to break him, 
nor I don’t believe Icould if I should try.” 

“Ts he very ugly ?” asked Tom, eyeing the 
animal sharply, for he was “ taken.” 

“Ugly? Not abit of that. But he’s so full 
of fire and spirit. Why, I should as soon think 
of letting a wild bull toa man as to let this thing. 
I'll tell ye what, Tom; Old Brock rather come 
it over me.” 

Tom felt the animal’s legs thoroughly, and 
finally came to the conclusion that the beast was 
a good one. 

“ How’ll you trade for my mare ?’’ he asked. 

“Any way. Take this thing off from my 
hands, and you shall have him at your own 
price. Blast him, I hate him!’ 

Tom mistrusted not a thing of Phil’s real 
meaning. The story was so simple and plaus- 
ible that he swallowed it. He could see that the 
animal was not yet five years old, and that he 
was perfectly smooth in every way and manner; 
and he could of course think ofno disease in such 
ahorse. So after some pondering, he said : 

“ Give me seventy-five dollars, and I’ll trade.” 

“ Ho—don’t talk so, Tom. Now say some- 
thing reasonable. I'll give ye twenty-five.” 

But this Tom refused. He had offered his 
horse for one hundred and fifty, but he wanted 
twenty-five more now. She was very small, 
weighing not over eight hundred pounds at the 
outside, so not so valuable as a larger, stronger 
horse, her speed being her only good quality 
above a common seventy-five or a hundred dollar 
beast. However, it was at length settled that 
Phil should pay forty-five dollars boot. 

“I wonder if it’s best to take him home to- 
night?” queried Tom. 

“I guess 1 wouldn’t,” returned Phil. ‘‘He’s 
got both hind shoes off, and he might stave his 
hoofs up. And then you'll want to break him 
in a little, too, before you try to drive right off. 
I tell ye what I’ll do: I’ll send him down in the 
morning and have him shod, and then I'l! let my 
boy lead him up.” 

So it was settled. They returned to the stable, 
where Phil paid over the forty-five dollars, and 
shortly afterwards Tom drove off. Inthe morn- 
ing, according to promise, Phil had the colt 
shod, and then sent his boy off, giving him par- 
ticular directions to lead the colt slowly, and let 
him carry his head down. Before noon the boy 
returned with the sorrel mare, and then Phil 
Bigbee burst. 

“ Now what d’ye think ?’’ he exclaimed, rub- 
bing his hands with delight. ‘ Caught old Phil 
nappin’, did they? Not quite!” 

Common decency would have suggested to 
Phil the propriety of keeping this thing to him- 
self; but he could not. He had to tell of it to 


every one he met; and some days afterwards | 


Tom, in speaking of the subject to some of his 
friends, said that he had got terribly taken in, but 


| he did not blame Phil Bigbee so much for that, 


as he did for bragging so much about it. 
“Tf he has put off a worthless horse upon me, 


he might hold his tongue and give me a chance | 
to put him off, and not thus make the animal!’s | 











| the former trade kept him silent now. 


“ You're joking.” 

“No I aint. Don’t you ask any questions, 
but do as I tell ye, and you shall know in the 
Will ye give me three cents for the bay 
colt ?”” 

“Yes,” returned Sam, who, “smelt’’ some- 
thing, though he eould not tell exactly what; 
and at the same time he pulled out his purse and 
handed Tom a three-cent bit. ‘Tom took it, and 
gave ut to Mrs. Nutting. 

“Of course I may sell the colt and pocket the 
money?” said Tom. 

* Seas 

“And may I take two hundred for him ?”’ 

“ Yes, but no less.”” 

With these instructions, Tom started off. He 
had now got his colt into one of his best moods, 
and having nicely brushed him down, and crop- 
ped his mane very carefully, he proceeded to 
harness him into the light wagon, only he left 
the bits out of his mouth. In this way he led 
the colt towards the village, being careful to stop 
when he heard any one coming, and pretend to 
be fixing some of the harness. In this way he 
led the colt to the before-mentioned watering- 
place. Here he stopped and sprinkled the ani- 
mal with water, being careful to wet him all 
over; and then with a dry cloth he wiped him 
down. This produced two appearances: one of 
making the horse look two shades darker than 
before, and the other of making him sweat with 
fast travelling. 

Now Tom knew very well that the colt would 
stand it to travel about five miles ata good speed 
without showing any signs of trouble ; so he put 
the bit into the animal’s mouth and started on at 
a slow pace; but when he reached the edge of 
the village he let the rein on, and went into Phil 
Bigbee’s yard like lightning, and he holding 
back upon the ribbons with all his might. 

“Hallo! What ye got here?” cried Phil, 
anxiously. 

“Got Nutting’s colt,” answered Tom. 

Just remember—Phil had never seen the Brock 
colt in harness; and furthermore, the sweaty 
appearance gave a darker color; and, the thought 
that that colt could have trotted down to the vil- 
lage in harness was not among the things of the 
day. Phil walked around the horse several times, 
and then asked Tom if he might get in and 
ride. 

“Sartin,” replied Tom. So they both got in, 


Tom asked Phil to take the reins. He did so, 
and away they went. 
“Gee-crickee! don’t he travel! What mo- 


tions! Aint he one of ’em ? 
he’s worth two hundred.” 

“He’s worth three if he’s worth a cent,” an- 
swered Tom. 

“ Will two hundred take him *”’ 

“Nutting told me this morning that I might 
let him go forthat. He’s sick, and can’t go out, 
and he wants the money.”’ 

“By the great spoon, Tom, he’s worth it. 
He’—he’s mine!” 

They returned to the stable-yard in fine style, 
and Phil had the colt taken out at once, and im- 
mediately paid Tom two hundred dollars. Tom 
left his wagon and walked home, and that night 
he bought Nutting’s bona fide colt for one hun- 
dred and ninety dollars ! 

On the next day Phil Bigbee drove into Sam 
Nutting’s door-yard. Tom was with Sam at the 
time. Phil came in looking pale and sad. 

“Sam,” he said, “‘ where is your colt?” 

“Which one?” asked Sam. 

“Which one? Why I mean, your—bay—colt.” 

“Well—I had two yesterday morning—one 
that I raised, and one that I bought of Tom Cat- 
ter. The one that I had of Tom, I got him to 
sell for me yesterday ; and the other one Tom 
bought of me last night.” 

Phil spoke not a word in reply; but shoving 
his hat down over his head with an emphatic 
motion, he left the house. He returned to the 
village, and people asked him if he didn’t “ pus 
that Brock colt off on to Tom Cutter!" \t made 
him fee! badly, but his own course of remarks on 
And in 


By thunder, Tom, 


| another respect was the “biter bitten!” He had 
| said so much about the colt after putting him off 





worthlessness a public affair.” But never aword | 
, did Tom speak to Phil about that trade 


Living near by Tom Cutter’s was a man by 


| - oF | 
| the name of Nutting, who owned a colt that had | 


| been praised very highly. 


| long as ye keep him up and feed him on noth- | 


ing but meal he’ll look fat; but put a bridle on, 
with a bit in his mouth, and he’s down.” 

“Eh, Phil? Caught napping, ha?” 

“Not yet,” returned Phil, with a knowing 
shake of the head. “Just you waita bit. That 
horse trade aint finished yet; I don’t call my- 
self nappin’ till I’m done to. My leg may be 
sprained, but taint broke. Mind that.’ 

One thing, however, was certain—Phil had 
got most awfully shaved, though folks were wil!- 
ing to admit that if he got his face all back again 

| the shave wouldn’t amount to anything. He 


| gained a promise from those present that they 


| He had heard the 


It was a dark bay 
colt—darker than the one Tom had shaved on 
to him, but about the same age. Nutting had 
repeatedly refused a hundred and seventy-fir: 
dollars for him. DPhil had seen the horse go by 
his place once or twice, but he had never exam- 
ined him ; yet he wished very much to own him 
st judges of horse-flesh in 
the country pronounce it the finest animal in that 
section, and he was generaliy estimated to be 
worth two hundred dollars. He was not only 
very fast, but very stout and powerfal. f 

Tom Cutter kept perfectiy quiet about his 
colt, and to all questions on the subject he simply 
shook his head, and remarked that his colt was 
Not such a poor one after all. He was an ex- 
pert veterinarian, and he applied himself at once 


to Tom, that everybody knew the animal now, 
so that he could not dispose of him. 

Phil kept the colt three weeks, and at the end 
of that time he found the animal, one morning, 
dead in the stall. I believe that from that time 
Phil Bigbee has not flatly asserted, in the pres- 
ence of those who knew him, that he could not 
be “ Caught Napping.” 





A BROKEN HEART. 

“Did he strike you ?”’ asked a judge in Cin 
cinnati, of a witness who had testified that her 
husband abused her 

“No, sir,"’ rephed the modest and delicate 





| looking woman, * he has never struck me, though 


he has often threatened to do it. He abuses me 
and I am obliged to flee from his presence.” 

“Did he break any of the furniture ‘”’ asked 
the court ‘ 

“No, sir,” responded the witness, a8 & tear 
dropped from her eve, and she placed her hand 
on her bosom. “ No, sir, he did not break the 
furniture, but he has frequently threatened t 
break my heart, and he is doing it, sir.’ 

Poor woman! she evidently spoke the truth 


The bloated monster who stood beside her 
though he had once promised to love and pro 
tect, 1s now her most bitter persecutor, her sor 
est trouble. No doubt he once did love ber. No 
doubt bat that at one time be would rather have 
died than caused a bitter tear w start from her 
soft blue eye; but intemperance has unmanned 
and brutalized him, and be ™ now breaking ber 
heart. Heaven beip the drunkard 's wife '— West 
ern Harp. 


| 
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WORK WHILE THE DAY LASTS. 


BY HOWARD P. ROSS, 
Work while the day lasts, 
Soon ‘twill be done; 
Ne’er in his westward course 
Lingers the sun. 
Mortal, thy duty 
Ne‘er sluggardly shirk ; 
Soon comes the night, wherein 
No man @an work. 


Hast thou @ deed to do, 
Noble and just? 

In the doubtful to-morrow 
Put thou no trust. 

Now is the time to do; 
Still shines the sun: 

Now, while the day lasts, 
Let it be done. 


Work while the day laste, 
Cheerfully plod; 

Work for thy fellow-man, 
Work for thy God. 

Work till the sun of life 
Sinks in the west; 

Then will the peaceful night 
Bless thee with rest. 


oem 
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THE TWINS: 


— oR, — 


THE DOUBLE SELF-SACRIFICE. 





BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Georcex and Hector Moreland were the twin 
sons of an American gentleman of fortune, and 
had received an education suitable for the social 
sphere in which they moved. As is not unfre- 
quently the case with twins, they were nearly the 
exact counterparts of each other in their per- 
sonal appearance, which was eminently prepos- 
sessing, and which stock of good looks caused 
both no little uneasiness, since it made them the 
marks for the mischievous arrows of many a de- 
signing match-maker, who had some marriage- 
able protege ready, if not eager, for an alliance 
with their family. ‘$he brothers were of a noble 
and winning naturo, and generally admired. 

To admiration they were not at all averse, so 
long as it did not take the hue and form of fe- 
male love, excepting from one quarter—their fair 
cousin, Emily Day, an orphan maiden of some 
nineteen summers, who lived beneath their 
father’s roof, and whom each loved with a love 
other than that which belongs to the ties of con- 
sanguinity. It was the desire to obtain her love 
which thus placed an invincible barrier between 
them and female advances and attachments else- 
where ; and it was the consciousness of each of 
the twins that his brother loved his cousin, which 
formed the sole shadow of their lives. 

Emily was an affectionate girl, whose kind and 
grateful nature was far from insensible to the at- 
tentions of her cousins, but who did not dream 
of the extent to which their regard had warmed 
and deepened, nor were her own thoughts at all 
disturbed, or charmed, if you will, by any 
thoughts of matrimony. Sho was happy in 
their society, in all society, and moved like an 
embodiment of sunshine through the house, the 
pride of her uncle and a pleasure to everybody. 

One evening Emily took a stroll, with her 
cousins on each side of her, through the garden 
—they vying with each other in little acts of 
kindness not untinged with a spirit of rivalry, 
though not a bitter one, when Emily remarked : 

“Flora Lee and Edith Elmer were here to see 
me to-day.” 

“Tam glad they came to see you,” said George. 

“And I,” added Hector. 

“Why so?” said Emily, opening her blue 
eyes wide with surprise. ‘‘ Edith is very partial 
to you, Hector, and any one can see that Flora 
is almost in love with George.” 

“T am sorry that the feeling cannot be recip- 
rocated, then,” said George. “ And in truth, I 
think she has shown a superabundance of atten- 
tion to me, whenever we have met. Perhaps she 
mistook me for Hector,” he added, laughing. 

‘‘] think not, brother,’”’ returned Hector. ‘I 
can’t see that we look so much alike, as people 
say we do, and we dress differently. Besides, I 
never enjoyed the felicity of any favor from her; 
I heartily wish, however, that I could say as 
much of Edith. She is a very pleasant girl, but 
—the fact is, she is éoo pleasant. She is always 
chatting, and furcing me to talk when I feel most 
like silent reflection.” 

“And that is—” said Emily. 

“Whenever she appears.” 

‘Fie, cousins! you are both very ungallant. 
I am sure they are both very loveable creatures. 
Everybody—everybody but you—praises them 
for their beauty and their accomplishments, and 
I am sure their manners are very agreeable.” 

“Tastes will differ, Emily, you know,” 
pleaded George, a little. ashamed of having 
shown so much feeling. 

“ But neither of you secm to have any taste,” 
returned Emily, “for ladies’ society. How dif- 
ferent you are from other young men! Does it 
make any difference, I wonder, that you are 
twins ?” 

The simplicity of the question made the 
brothers laugh, in which she joined. 

“ Certainly,” said George, with much gravity. 
“Didn’t you never hear that twins invariably 
have an aversion to the opposite sex? It is al- 
ways the case—isn’t it singular ¢” 

“That is perhaps because their love is spent 
in admiring themselves, they look so pretty,” 
said Emily, archly; ‘or perhaps they have but 
one love—as only one resemblance—and so have 
but half a love fer anybody else. That must be 
the case, I guess,” exclaimed she, as they re- 
entered the house ; and the subject was dismissed. 

Her words, carelessly dropped, were not with- 
out an effect. 

“« Perhaps they have but one love,’ she said,” 
thought each of the brothers, when alone. “ She 
little thought how true a thing she said in jest! 
‘ And but half a love for anybody else!’ Too 
true, sweet Emily. Alas, for anybody else save 
you, neither of us has, unhappily, but half a 
love!” 

Time but increased the sentiment which both 





| brothers entertained of their cousin, and with 
| love’s increase came the pains of irrepressible 
| jealousy, and uneasy covetousness for her exclu- 
| sive partiality. Love’s poor sight magnified, in 
the judgment of each, the fondness of Emily for 
| the rival brother, till at last their sadness became 
; observable to all, though unexplained, and 
neither would admit the true cause—far from 
being imagined by her. But the strange and 
| startling revelation came at last, in as strange 
and startling a manner. 
One morning her waiting-maid brought her a 
note, which she opened and read as follows : 


“Dearest Emity,—After a long and pain- 
fal struggle, I have made myself brave enough 
to risk the sacrifice. Ihave loved you long in 
secret, deeply, passionately, but I have not been 
blind to the fact that Hector also loves you, and 
that your preference is for him. Love him still, 
dearest cousin. I love him, too. I will not be 


the selfish barto your happiness. Marry him, 
and joy and peace be with you both. shall 
strive by long travel abroad to abate the poig- 
nancy of that anguish which has finally forced 


me to this declaration and thus suddenly to 
leave you. Farewell. 


“Your affectionate cousin, GrorceE.” 


On inquiry, after having read this, Emily’s 
astonishment was increased to learn that her 
cousin had taken his departure that morning, 
without intimation to any one. A re-perusing 
of the note caused her to bedew it with tears. 

“Noble, devoted fellow!’ thought she, in 
mingled wonder, grief and admiration. “It is 
strange I never thought how much he loved me 
—yes, and how much I loved him, before. I re- 
member, now, that one day tears were in his 
eyes, when I placed my arm on Hector’s shoul- 
der; he thought I loved Hector better. But he 
was often so gloomy, I thought little of it at the 
time. I wish he was here again. I would 
marry him—indeed I would !” 

Her manifest sorrow at the departure of 
George added much to the grief of the remain. 
ing brother, and to the regret of his father, who 
soon received full intimation of the cause of 
George’s absence. But neither Mr. Moreland 
nor his niece gave Hector to understand the true 
cause, lest it should wound his feelings still 
more. But he divined it, and while imagining 
that Emily’s regret was less from love than sym- 
pathy for George—she now preferring his atten- 
tions to those of any one around her—Hector’s 
own heart resolved upon a sacrifice which should 
give happiness to his self-exiled brother. 

“No, Emily,” said Hector, in a letter written 
under similar circumstances to those of his ab- 
sent brother, “though I feel confident of your 
love, and fully return it, I have refrained from 
declaring it, for I could not be happy, even with 
one so dear, knowing as I should that the pos- 
session was purchased by the ruin of my broth- 
er’s peace. Like him, I fly from the temptation 
to be selfish. I yield your love to him. Find, 
from my father, where he shall be pursuing his 
journey—write to him and urge him to return. 
He is my superior, dear cousin, and will make 
you happier than I would. When next we 
meet, if ever, I shall be rewarded for my sacri- 
fice, I hope, by seeing him your happy husband.” 

And so, even as his twin brother went, went 
Hector Moreland, as generously sacrificing him- 
self upon the altar of fraternal love. His father 
was confounded, and Emily was now made 
doubly miserable. 

“Infatuated boys!” said he. ‘ Whoever 
heard of such romantic—no, silly devotion.” 

“ They were foolish indeed to waste a thought 
upon me,” said Emily, coloring, and feeling a 
kind of self-reproach for having been loved so 
much. “I am doomed to bring unhappiness 
upon those who love me best.” 

“ Not silly devotion to you, my dear,” said her 
uncle, fondly kissing her burning forehead ; “‘ butt 
toeach other. I didn’t do that way when I was 
young. When I loved, I spoke out, point- 
blank, to the purpose, and I popped the question 
and married your aunt in no time. Heaven rest 
her soul, if I had had a twin brother, and she 
had loved him better, I should have wheeled to 
the right-about face, and fallen in love with 
somebody else. Here are two young men going 
abroad and making themselves miserable for 
each other’s sake, and all to no purpose. Tell 
me now, frankly, have you any preference for 
either ?” 

“You know I love them both, uncle,” said 
Emily, sadly. 

“But you couldn’t marry them both, you 
know. That would be twinning and sinning, 
with a vengeance! In fact, the dogs look so 
much alike, that one would be the same as both, 
anyhow! But to tell you the truth now, seri- 
ously, I don’t believe in this marrying of cous- 
ins. And I think you will soon be of my mind. 
Absence is a great cooler of love. ‘Out of 
sight, out of mind,’ is an old proverb.” 

What further Emily might have said, in de- 
fining the nature of her love, or what admitted, 
in regard to ber preference for either, was pre- 
vented from appearing by the sudden exit of her 
good-hearted but bluff old uncle, who went out 
to look after some cattle he had purchased, and 
thought little more of Emily during the day. 

Let us take a trip across the Atlantic to Paris, 
where we find George, after the lapse of three 
months, atthe house of a French friend, and in 
the society of a lady, his sister, M’lle De Ville. 
They are speaking in French, which for the con- 
venience of the general reader, we can easily 
translate into English. 

“ You ought to have been one of the old Ro- 
mans, Monsieur. Moreland—so devoted, so he- 
roic!” said the young lady, her dark eyes 
illumined with a look of approbation that 
thrilled his heart—for he had just told his 
story, encourpged thereto by her frank and ar- 
dent manner and by a yearning for sympathy 
for his self-bereavement. 

“ You are too kind,” replied Moreland. 

“But you will return?” she said, half in- 
we See ans written to me to return,” he said, 
“and had 1 known that I was so warmly en- 
deared to her, I might not have left home. But 
I cannot recede now; and besides, I must con- 
sider still the happiness of my brother.” 

As they proceeded in conversation, M’lle De 
Ville thought she did not see the usual signs, in 


| 





the young American, of a disappointed lover, 
and rallied him upon it. 

“Only three months, monsieur, and youn do 
not seem so melancholy as when we first met! 
Is it the way with all Americans ?—or has Paris 
so many charms ?” 


Moreland smiled. “Paris has indeed great 


charms for me; but they are all in one quarter | 


of the city, and are portable ones.” 

“Indeed! And pray what are they, that have 
made so favorable a change in you ?” 

“Pardon me, my dear mademoiselle,” said 
Moreland, with glowing cheeks, “but I blush to 
confess that they are all centred in yourself.” 


“ You love me!’ said she, gently disengaging | 


her hand, which he had saluted as he spoke; 
‘well, then, monsieur, know that I also love 
you!” and with alaugh, she kissed him. “ But 
who shall say how long such sudden love will 
last ?—and yours, too, so disinterested, and yet, 
as we see, 80 soon transferred !”” 

Without stopping to account for the caprices 
of love, or to compare the relative attractions of 
American or French women, we will only con- 
sider the fact that Moreland and his fresh love 
became affianced, with the assent of the family, 
though the marriage was not to take place for 
several months. 

Meanwhile Emily was at home, lamenting the 
wretchedness she had been the unwitting cause 
of, and anxiously awaiting the arrival of some 
tidings which should herald the return of the 
exiles. They wrote, indecd, and with great ten- 
derness, each inquiring with regard to his broth- 
er, but neither stating anything definite about 
coming home. 

“ Alas,” often sighed she, “I fear that neither 
will ever come, till one hears I am married to his 
brother! I now almost think it would be my 
duty to marry the first who returned. Yet if 
they speak truly, one of them would still be al- 
ways unhappy ; and, should / speak truly—” 

Month after month—a year—a year and a 
half rolled by, when finally came two letters, 
stating that George and Hector had one day met 
in Paris, and would soon be on their way home 
again. 

Old Mr. Moreland was overjoyed at this in- 
telligence; but Emily, though at first it seemed 
to gladden her, became evidently uneasy. 

“T shall be miserable, I know I shall!” mur- 
mured she, “ after all that has passed; we can 
never be so free as we were before they told me 
that they loved me. And yet it was better to 
have married neither than either. But how can I 
see them ?” 

The ship which was bearing home the two 
brothers, also bore their two wives—for Hector’s 
love, like his brother’s, had adopted a foreign 
bosom for its abiding-place, ere he had met with 
George and found him married, to his great 
amazement. Each had deemed the other des- 
tined to possess Emily, and having absolved 
himself of his first love by self-sacrifice, had 
sought a justifiable consolation elsewhere. 

Their partners were young, lovely and viva- 
cious, knew the whole story, and during the voy- 
age made merry at their expense—the more so 
because their husbands felt extremely sheepish 
at the thought of confronting their cousin, each 
with a wife on his arm! 

But the meeting, which created, also put a 
summary end to their embarrassment—the em- 
barrassment of all three. 

“Cousin Emily, my—my—wife !” stammered 
George. 

“ Cousin Emily—my—wife!” gasped Hector. 

“Cousins!” exclaimed Emily, starting, her 
pale look suddenly vanishing, as she presented a 
gentleman, who was standing beside a cradle in 
which was a sleeping infant; ‘ cousins!’ she re- 
peated, blushing and laughing, “my husband and 
child!” * * * * * 

O Love! what an alchemist art thou! 
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PAYING THE DOCTOR. 


BY T. 8 NORWOOD. 





Arter a day of unusual anxiety and fatigue, 
Dr. Elton found himself snugly wrapped up in 
aliberal quantity of blankets and bed-quilts, just 
as the clock struck twelve one stormy night in 
February. For over half an hour he had lain 
awake, racking his brain in reference to two or 
three critical cases which were on his hands ; but 
tired nature could keep up no longer, and the 
sweet oblivion of sleep was stealing over his 
senses. But just as he had lost himself, the bell 
over his head began to ring furiously, and 
brought him on to’the floor in an instant. Pash- 
ing his head out of the window, he interrogated 
the messenger below, just too late to save that 
individual the trouble of giving the bell-rope 
another violent demonstration of his skill. 

“Mr. Marvel wants you to come and see 
Charley immediately.” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” 

“‘ He’s got the croup, I believe.” 

“Tell him I’ll be there in a moment,” said 
Dr. Elton, drawing in his head. 

Hurrying on his clothes, he descended to his 
office, and possessing himself of some necessary 
medicines, it being too late for the family to 
send out a prescription, wrapped his cloak 
around him, and turned out into’ the storm. : 

It was at least half a mile to the residence of 
Mr. Marvel, and by the time the doctor arrived 
there, he was cold, wet, and uncomfortable, both 
in mind and body. Ascending to the chamber, 
he was not a little surprised to find Charley, a 
bright little fellow of some two years old, sitting 
up in his crib as lively as a cricket. 

“O doctor! we’ve been so frightened!” said 
Mrs. Marvel, as Dr. Elton entered. 


loud. 
What do you think of him, doctor?” 


Dr. Elton felt his pulse, listened to his res- | 


pirations, examined the appearance of his skin, 
and then said, emphatically : 
“1 think you'd better el! be in bed !” 


j 
“It’s better to be scared than hurt, doctor,” | 
for one year’s attendance! Good gracious !” and 


responded Mr. Marvel. 
“ Hamph !” ejaculated Dr. Elton. 


“We | 
thought Charley had the croup, he breathed so | 
But he don’t seem to get any worse. | 


thing, doctor?” said Mrs. Mervel. 
“What for, ma’am ?” 


you think he’s threatened with it?” 

“Not half so much as I am,” replied the doc- 
tor, who made a quick retreat, fearing that he 
should give way too much to his irritated feel- 
ings and offend a family who were able to pay. 

Next morning, on the debtor side of his ledger, 
| under the name of Mr. Marvel Dr. Elton made 
| this entry: “ To one night’s visit to son, $5.’" 
| “And it’s well for me that he’s able to pay it,” 
| added the doctor, mentally, as he replaced the 


| book in the drawer from whence he had taken 
it. Scarcely had this necessary part of the bus- 


that Mrs. Marvel wanted him to come there im- 
mediately, as Charley had got a high fever. 


made his appearance, and found both Mr. and 
Mrs. Marvel greatly alarmed about their child. 


said Mrs. Marvel. “Do you think it’s anything 
like that?” she continued, with much anxiety, 
turning upon Charley a look of deep maternal 
affection. 

Dr. Elton felt of Charley’s pulse and looked at 
his tongue, and then wrote a prescription silently. 

“What do you think of him, doctor?” asked 
the father, much concerned. 

“‘ He’s not dangerous, sir. Give him this, and 
if he should grow worse, send for me.” 





“To keep him from having the croup. Don’t 


“Don’t you think yon'd better give him some | 


eyesin profound astonishment at the thought 

“Tean’t understand it!” said Mr. Marvel 
“ Why, nobody’s had a spell of sickness in the 
family for the whole year. Charley's been a lit- 


' tle sick once or twice—but nothing of mach 


iness been performed, when the same messenger | 
who had summoned him the night before, came | 
| Post haste into the office with the announcement | 


Obedient to the srnmmons, Dr. Elton soon | 


“Ym so 'fraid of the scarlet fever, doctor,” | 





The doctor bowed and departed, and the fond | 


parents sent off for the medicine. It was in the 
form of a very small dose of rhubarb, and poor 
Charley had his nose held tight, and the nau- 
seous stuff poured down his threat. In the after- 
; noon, when the doctor called, on being sent for, 
there were some slight, febrile symptoms, conse- 
quent upon excitement and loss of rest. The 
medicine, contrary to his expectation, height- 
ened, instead of allaying these; and long before 
nightfall, he was summoned again to attend his 
little patient. Much to his surprise,he found 
him with a hot skin, flushed face, and quickened 
pulse. Mrs. Marvel was in a state of terrible 
alarm. 

“I knew there was more the matter with him 
than you thonght for, doctor?” said the mother, 
while Dr. Elton examined his patient. “ You 
thought it was nothing, but I knew better. If 
you’d only prescribed last night, as I wanted 
you to, all this might have been saved.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam,” said the doc- 
tor; “there is nothing serious in this fever. It 
will soon subside.” 

Mrs. Marvel shook her head. “It’s the scar- 
let fever, doctor, I know it is!” she said, pas- 
sionately, and bursting into tears. 

“Let me beg of you, madam, not to distress 
yourself. I assure you there is no danger !” 

“So you said last night, doctor; and just see 
how much worse he is getting!” 

As Dr. Elton was generally a man of few 
words, he said no more, but wrote a prescription 
and went away—promising, however, at the ur- 
gent request of Mrs. Marvel, to call again that 
night. 

About nine o’clock, he called in again, and 
found Charley’s fever inno degree abated. Mrs. 
Marvel was in tears, and her husband was pacing 
the floor in a state of great uneasiness. 

“OQ, doctor, he’ll die—I’m sure he’ll die!” 
said Mrs, Marvel, weeping bitterly. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear madam,” re- 
plied the doctor. “TI assure you it is nothing 
serious.” 

“O, I’m sure it’s the scarlet fever! 
about now.” 

“No, madam, Iam in earnest when I tell you 
it is nothing of the kind. His throat is not in 
the least sore.” 

“Yes, doctor, it is sore !”” 

“Tt can’t be sore from any serious cause. 
Some trifling swelling of the glands is all that 
can occasion it, if any exists.” 

Thus assured, and in a positive manner, Mrs. 
Marvel’s alarm in some degree abated, and after 
ordering a warm bath, the doctor retired. 

About three o’clock, the docter was again sent 
for in great haste. On entering the chamber of 
his little patient, he found his fever all gone, and 
he in a pleasant sleep. 

“What do you think of him, doctor?” asked 
Mrs. Marvel in a low, anxious whisper. 

“T think he’s doing as well as he can.” 

“Bat isn’t it strange, doctor, that he should 
breathe so low? He looks so pale, and lays so 
quiet! Are you sure he’s not dying ?” 

“Dying?” exclaimed Dr. Elton; ‘he’s no 
more dying than you are! Really, Mrs. Mar- 
vel, you torture yourself with unnecessary fears. 
Nature is only a little exhausted trom straggling 
with the fever. He will be like a new person by 
morning.” 

“Do not mistake the case, doctor, for we are 
very much concerned,” said Mr. Marvel. 

“T do assure you, sir, that I understand the 
case precisely ; and you must believe me, when 
I tell you that no patient was ever in a better 

way than yonr little boy.” 

' Next morning, among other charges made by 
Dr. Elton, were two against Mr. Marvel, as fol- 
lows: “ To four visits to son, $4. 
| visit to son, $5.” 

| Not a bad customer,” said the doctor, with 
| a smile, as he ran up the whole account and 
then closed the book. 





It’s all 


To one night's 





“ What is that, my dear?” asked Mrs. Mar- 
vel of her husband, some two months after their 
introduction to the reader, as the latter regarded, 
with no pleasant countenance, a small piece of 
paper which he held in his hand. 
| “Why, it’s Dr. Elton’s bill.” 
| “Indeed! How much is it?” 
| ‘One hundred and fifty dollars !” 
| “0O, husband!” 
| “Did you ever hear of such a thing *” 
| ]t’s scandalous! It’s downright swindling ! 
| I'd never pay it inthe world! Whoever heard 
of such a thing’ One hundred and fifty dollars 


Mrs. Marvel held ap her hands, and lifted her 


| 

















consequence. I'll go right off and see him, and 
have an understanding about it at once.” 

Carrying out his resolution on the instant, Mr. 
Marvel left the house and proceeded with rapid 
steps towards the office of Dr. Elton. He found 
that individual in. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Marvel! How do you 
do to-day?” said the doctor, who understood 
from his countenance that something was wrong, 
and had an instinctive perception of its natare. 

“Good morning. I got your bill to-day.” 

“ Yes, sir—I sent it out.” , 

“ But isn’t there something wrong about it ?” 

“No, I presume not. I make my charges 
carefully, and draw off my bills in exact accord- 
ance with them.” 

“But there must be, doctor. How in the 
world could you make a bill of one hundred and 
fifty dollars against met I've had no serious 
sickness in my family.” 

“ And yet, Mr. Marvel, I have been called in 
almost every weck, and sometimes three or four 
times in as many days.” 

‘Impossible !” 

“T’ll show you my ledger, if that will satisfy 


| you, where every visit is entered.” 


“No, it’s no use to do that. I know that you 
have been called in pretty often, but not fre- 
quently enough to make a bill like this.” 

“How many night visits do you suppose I 
have made to your family, during the year *” 

“T don’t know. Not more than three or four.” 

“T’ve made ten.” 

“ You must be mistaken, doctor.” 

“Do you remember I was called in last Feb- 
ruary, when you thought Charley had the croup ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And the night after ?” 

“Yes. That’s but two.” 

“And the night you thought he had tho 
measles ?”” 

bad Fad 

“ And the night after?” 


“Yes. But that’s only four.’’ 

“And the three times he fell out of bed ?” 

‘Not three times, doctor!” 

“Yes, it was three times. Don’t you recollect 
the knob on his head ?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“ And the sprained finger ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And the bruised cheek ?” 

“Well, I believe you are right abont that, 
doctor. But that don’t make ten times.” 

“You have not forgotten, of course, the night 
he told you he had swallowed a pin?” 

“No, indeed,” said the father, turning pale. 
“Do you think there is any danger to be appre- 
hended from its working its way into the heart?” 

“None at all, I think. And you remember—” 

“Never mind, doctor, I suppose you are right 
about that. But how can ten visits make one 
hundred and fifty dollars ?” 

“They will make fifty, though—and that’s 
one third of the bill.” 

“You don’t pretend to charge five dollars a 
visit, though, doctor ?” 

“For all visits after ten o’clock at night, we 
are allowed by law to eharge five dollars.” 

“ Outrageous !” 

“Would you get up out of your warm bed 
after midnight, turn out in a December storm, 
and walk half a mile for five dollars ?” 

“T can’t say I would. But it’s your business” 

“Of course it is, and I must be paid for it.” 

“‘ Anyhow, doctor, that doesn’t account for the 
whole of this exorbitant bill.” 

“But one hundred day and evening visits 
here on my ledger will, though.” 

“ You don’t pretend to say that you have paid 
my family a hundred visits, certainly ?”” 

“T can give you day and date for them.” 

“No, it’s no use to do that,” said Mr. Marvel, 
whose memory began to be a little more active. 
“T’ll give you a hundred dollars, and say no 
more about it; that’s enough, in all conscience.” 

“TI can’t do any such thing, Mr. Marvel. 
What would you think of a man who had a bill 
at your store of a hundred and fifty dollars, if 
he were to offer a hundred when he came to 
pay, and ask fe isigt in full ?” 

“ But that isn’t to the point.” 

“Isn't it, though? I should like to hear of a 
case more applicable. My bill is correct, and I 
cannot take a dollar off it.” 

“It’s the last hill you ever make ont of me, 
remember that, doctor!” said Mr. Marvel, rising 
and leaving the office in great anger. * 

“Well, what does he say 7” asked Mrs. Mar- 
vel, who had awaited her husband’s return with 
some interest. 

“ Why, he tried to beat me down that the bill 
was all right; but I’m too old a child for that. 
Why—would yon believe it ’—he has charged 
five dollars for every night visit !’” 

“T’d never call him in, I know. 
think we’re made of money!” 

““O, 1 suppose we're the first family he’s bad 
who wasn’t poor, and he wanted to dig as deep 
as possible. I hate such swindling, and if it 
wasn’t for having a fuss, I’d never pay him at all.” 

“Who would be a doctor?” marmured Dr. 
Elton, forcing the unpleasant thoughts occasioned 
by the incident from his mind, and endeavoring 
to fix it upon a case of more than usual interest 
which he had been called to that day. 

A word to the wise is sufficient ; it is therefore 
needless to multiply scenes illustrative of the 
manner in which too many people pay the doctor. 
When any one is sick, the doctor is sent for, and 
the family are all impatient until be arrives. If 
the case isa bad ane,he is looked upon a a min- 
istering angel ; the patient’s eye brightens when 
he comes, and all in the house feel more cheerful 
for hours after. Amid al! incletwwences of the 
weather, at all hours, day or night, he obeys the 
summons, snd brings all his skill to bear upon the 
disease. Bat when the sick person gets well, the 
doctor is forgotten, and complaint is almost al- 
ways made at his bill. 
many honorable exceptions 
can say—“ would that the number were greater * 
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Of course, there are 
bat every physicias 
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A THOUGHT AT TWILIGHT. 


BY EDWARD HENRY. 
Life hath hope for coming future, 
Faithful memory for the past, 
And when wearied by the present, 
Who but loves a thought to cast? 
Entering into hope’s bright boaver, 
Or to memory yield the power. 


Now the twilight, slowly darkening, 
Brings a thought of former days, 

And the peaceful calm of even 
Echoes not with tones as gay, 

Or as joyous as before, 

Clouds upon the mind now lower. 


Now the jewelled stars of heaven, 
And the stilly moon above, 
Silent tell of saddened pleasures, 
Brightsome memories that I love; 
And the whispering breezes say, 
One is absent, far away. 


Memories of the past are flitting, 
Strangely shrouded, o’er my soul, 

Bringing scenes that long have slumbered, 
To my vision as they roll— 

Light and shadow, close entwined, 

In the heart’s low depths to find. 


Winsome Annie—thou art absent 
With thy music tones of truth, 
From a heart all fresh and earnest, 

In the purity of youth; 
Rich the casket, bright the gem, 
For thy soul’s rich diadem. 


Thoughts of former days oft crowding 
With their memories on the mind, 

Bring a hope of coming future, 
Present sadness ne’er to find. 

High ambition points to fame, 

Bids to work and win a name. 
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A LUCKY MISTAKE. 


BY RALPH TRYON. 

Uxcie Rocrr! How the anncuncement of 
that name, in our youthful days, would on the 
instant produce a happy disor‘er in our little 
family circle. Uncle Roger—and away flew 
books and slates, necdle or knitting-work! If 
wayward acts on our part had predisposed con- 
tractei brows, or pouting fips on fairer and 
girlish faces, his presence would dispel the 
clouds as the sun does the mists of morning. 

Uncle Roger! a name equally dear to us when 
we had done with childhood. Fifty years had 
passed lightly over his head, and although it had 
settled upon him the term of old bachelor, he 
was still the same to us. His vigorous frame 
had grown more portly, but his blue eye twinkled 
with an exhaustless fund of mirth, and his irre- 
sistible laugh was more contagious than ever. 

“ Well, then, what shall it be?” was his re- 
sponse, one evening, to a unanimous solicitation 
for one of his stories. 

“OQ, something concerning yourself,” said 
Cousin Dick, who was, by the by, a sort of se- 
quel to our worthy uncle. 

“There were two important eras in my life— 
one which was the means of making me a rich 
man, the other lost me a sweetheart, and doubt- 
less made me the old bachelor I now am. Both 
about.equally ludicrous. Which will you have ?” 

“Both, of course,” was Dick’s prompt reply. 

“Not so fast, young man; you will get but 
one to-night, I promise you.” 

“Then let it be that relating to the event 
which has made you so determinedly a single 
man,” was uttered in gentle tones by Cousin Nell. 

“T’ll not agree to that, sister,” said Dick; “I 
proposed the matter, and shall have the choice. 
Hang me if I want to hear any Miss Nancy love 
affair, to the exclusion of that which has the 
true ring of the metal of fortune in it.” 

After a short discussion, Dick as usual carried 
his point, and Uncle Roger began: 

*« My fortune was entirely the result of a mis- 
take which led me into a wrong room and a de- 
cidedly wrong bed.” 

“Why, uncle, such mistakes have beea the 
themes of any quantity of newspaper writers, 
who have dished them up in all sorts of forms.” 

“TI don’t care for that, Master Dick. Mine is 
my own particular dish, and if it is not up to the 
mark, never listen to a story of mine again. 

“Tn my younger days—what a deuced old fel- 
low I am now—I used to be vef¥ fond of shoot- 
ing, and hang me if I have changed much in 
that respect. Well, after a day’s sport, I sought 
the repose of a village inn which I had singled 
out in the morning as a quiet, out-of-the-way 
sort of affair, where I thought I should not be 
troubled with any interesting invalids of fashion, 
and where I could doff and don my hunting-suit 
at pleasure and without ceremony. 

“To guard against any mistake on this head, 
Thad the precaution to ascertain that the only 
regular boarder was an antediluvian spinster, 
very rich and eccentric—it would have been 
whimsical had she been poor—who had chosen 
this place for the same reasons that influenced me. 

“‘ My tranks had not yet arrived, but my room 
had been prepared, which the loquacious land- 
lady informed me was precisely like that which 
Miss Oakes occupied, in every particular. This 
was doubtless a great recommendation, in her 
view, although a matter of indifference to me; 
but as it was neat and comfortable, I could but 
acknowledge that I was satisfied. 

“T rose next morning before the sun, to pur- 
sue my favorite sport, in which during the day I 
was unusually successful, and followed it with 
unabated ardor until after sunset. My gun had 
been discharged a great number of times, and I 
was aware that it was very foul, as several ad- 
monitory kicks plainly informed me. Still the 
trusty barrels had too often been tried, to make 
me the least apprehensive of danger, and I was 
taking my last shot as coolly as [had made my 
first, when something more than a regular ex- 
plosion took place. 

“When I became conscious of what had oc- 
curred, I found myself spraWled out upon the 
ground, and Bluff, my faithful pointer, was most 
industrieusly licking my powder-burned and 
bleeding face, while my beautiful fowling-piece 
lay near, with one of its barrels wofully shat- 
tered. After several attempts, I managed to get 
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my head aching as though it would split open, 
my face smarting with wounds and burns, and 
my hearing seemed entirely gone. Had it not 
been for Bluff, I should have been unable to 
have found my way to the inn. 


produce one upon my return, I contrived to get 
into the house unperceived, groped my way up 
the dark staircase, and finally threw myself on 
the bed, with a whirling brain which soon de- 
prived me of sensibility. How long I remained 
thus, is more than I could tell; but at length I 
became conscious of a scratching upon the wall, 
which I thought must be my impatient dog. 

«* Be quiet, Bluff,’ I exclaimed. 

“T was answered by a screech or howl alto- 
gether too undignified for my pointer to have 
made; but the seratching was renewed, and a 
dim light soon filled the apartment. 

“«Why am I thus disturbed?’ I asked impa- 
tientiy, and without turning to see who the in- 
truder was. 

«“¢A man—as I’m alive!’ exclaimed a thin, 
sharp voice. 

“What do you wish” I asked, thinking of 
course it must be some servant. 

“Wish! I should like to know what you are 
doing in this room ?” 

“*Does your mistress permit her servants to 
be impertinent, as well as allow them to enter 
unbidden into the rooms of her guests ? I asked. 
_ “Servant! Who do you take for a servant, 
I should like to know?” 

“‘«My good woman, if you are neither the 
servant nor the mistress, what do you desire 


of me” 
“« To know what you are doing in my room.’ 


“Your room !” 

«¢€Yes, my room, sir, which I have occupied 
for the last three months.’ 

“© You will doubtless tell me that I did not 
occupy this room Last night ?” 

«« Assuredly you did not.’ 

“«The woman must be crazy!’ I mentally 
exclaimed. 

“« This must be some madman, for he doesn’t 
act like a robber !’ added the woman. 

«Will you leave my room, or shall I sum- 
mon the landlady to relieve me of this intru- 
sion?’ I angrily asked. 

“Once more I tell you that this is my room, 
but Ido not wish to have a scene which will 
place me in such a ludicrous light among these 
boorish people.’ 

« « Neither would I, madam ; but I feel too ill 
to extend this altercation further.’ 

“T made an effort to rise, but my limbs had 
deserted their service, and my head fell back 
upon the pillow as helpless asa sick child’s. 

“<THY exclaimed the woman; and her voice 
assumed a kindlier accent, as she said: ‘Let me 
reflect. This must certainly be the young 
sportsman who arrived yesterday. and he is la- 
boring under a mistake.’ 

“In a moment, the thought flashed upon me 
that I might be in the venerable spinster’s apart- 
ment, and then Iremembered what the landlady 
had told me about the rooms being furnished 
alike. I made another desperate effort to rise, 
and succeeded in gaining a sitting position. 

“Bless me!’ exclaimed the old lady; ‘you 
are sadly hurt, I fear.’ 

“«Madam,’ I answered, ‘can you forgive my 
rudeness, for I just begin to think that you must 
be Miss Oakes, and that I have mistaken your 
apartment for my own.’ 

“*Never mind that now, young man; I am 
satisfied. You look ill and suffering, and have 
met with a severe accident, I fear.’ 

“«True, madam—by the bursting of my gun. 
I am more severely hurt, I believe, than I at first 
imagined, and my bewilderment, incident to the 
shock, must plead my excuse for the mistake I 
have so unwittingly committed.’ 

“T now managed to get off the bed, but was 
hardly upon my feet, before down I went upon 
the floor like a lump of lead. 

“<«Ton’t be alarmed, madam,’ I said; ‘if I 
cannot walk, I can at least crawl to my room, 
for I would not subject you to the uproar which 
our worthy landlady would make, nor would I 
wish to be the subject of it myself.’ 

“«T admire your spirit, young man, but this 
must not be. Let me assist you to my arm- 
chair and allow me to manage the rest.’ 

“*T am causing you a great deal of trouble.’ 

« «That is my affair. But let me see. Your 
name, I believe, is Hinton—so the chattering 
lady of the house informed me.’ 

“Tt is, madam—Roger Hinton.’ 

««« Well, then, you are an old acquaintance of 
mine. Do you understand? 

««T can’t say that I do, ma’am.’ 

««Then I will explain. I must summon the 
landlady presently, in order. to send for proper 
medical advice, and your presence here must be 
accounted for ; so I shall unhesitatingly give her 
to understand that you are an acquaintance, and 
that I desired you to remain in my room so that 
I might be enabled to attend to you personally, 
until the surgeon arrives.’ 

“T could not demur; and the old lady, after a 
long tug at the bell-cord, proceeded very delib- 
erately to sponge my face and cleanse the 
wounds. Mrs. Lemonin a moment after made 
her appearance, and lifted her hands in wonder. 

““* Dear me, Miss Oakes, what has happened ?” 

«My friend has met with an accident. Just 
send my man John to me, will you?’ Why, 
what is the woman waiting for ?” 

“*T did not know that you were acquainted 
with this gentleman !’ 

‘«« What does that signify? But go at once 
and do as I have bidden you. And hark you! 
This young man, in some points, is like myself; 
therefore you will make no stir in the house, nor 
is it necessary that you should inform any one 
that he has suffered injury.’ 

“I expressed my gratitude to the old lady for 
her kindness, and tried to make myself as com- 
fortable as I could under the circumstances. The 
physician came, dressed my wounds, and I was 
carried to my own apartment and placed in bed, 
while my new-made friend placed her servant- 


“T have always had an antipathy to scenes, | 
and as I was certain that my appearance would | 


| 
on my feet, although with ideas very confused— 





watched with me, I believe,during the whole night. | 


The next morning found me in no very en- 
viable state of mind. I felt somewhat better, 
but was obliged to keep my bed; and I assure | 
you I bemoaned my ill luck most heartily, un- 
grateful dog that I was, when I had so provi- 
dentially escaped death. Thus I remained many | 
days, during which the worthy maiden bestowed | 
so many kind attentions upon me, that I really 
became much attached to her. Harsh and re- 
pulsive as she seemed to those around her, she 
treated me with all the gentleness of a mother. 

“She was well educated and very intelligent. 
Besides, we agreed on so many points, that we | 
got on most admirably together. One evening 
she came into my room, her aged features glow- 
ing with good humor, and with a long, thin box 
under her arm. 

«This will make you forget, in some degree,’ 
she said, ‘the loss of your favorite gun.’ 

“T opened it, and found a most magnificent 
fowling-piece, richly mounted with silver. As I 
tried to stammer forth my thanks, the old lady 
stopped me with— 

“« Ah, my young friend, that ludicrous mis- 
take which you made on the first night of our 
acquaintance, may prove one of the luckiest 
events of your life—who knows ?” 

“And so it did. After I left the place, I 
used frequently to visit her, and when absent, at 
her request wrote regularly every week. Don’t 
laugh, Dick, you rascal. She was old enough 
to be my grandmother. Several years passed 
thus, when I received the news of her sudden 
death, and a few days later a letter from her le- 
gal adviser to the effect that, excepting some few 
thousands which she had left John for his faith- 
ful service, she had made me the sole heir to her 
vast property. Thus a mistake, which led me 
into a wrong room and a wrong bed, and which 
would, nine times out of ten, have placed the 
victim ina most uncomfortable position, was the 
means of making the fortune of your Uncle 
Roger. 
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A TALE OF OLD ROMANCE. 


BY BELL BRAMBLE. 


SgaTeEpD on a low stool at the feet of her hus- 
band, the Count Reginald de Bracey, the youth- 
ful Lady Rowenna threw her white hand, with 
practised sweep, over the chords of a beautiful 
lute with which he had presented her on their 
bridal morn. Looking fondly up into his deeply 
dark eyes, her bright lips parted in a gush of 
melody, as in a voice so low-pitched that its notes 
reached the heart rather than the ear, she sung : 

‘In thy strong fortilace I dwell, 
As in some sacred shrine, 


Where thy loved presence aye dispels 
All solitude and care of mine. 


No courtly votaries, here, withdraw 

A thought from my loved lord's behests; 
Thy will my pleasure, as my law, 

In serving thee, my duty rests. 


For thee alone, this braided tress, 
To pleasure thee, I find mine own; 

And lute, and song, and fond caress, 
Are all for thee—for thee alone.” 

Proud by nature, passionate, reserved and ex- 
acting, yet did the stern knight feel his heart soft- 
ened as he heard the pleading tone that sought 
to reverberate along its chords,and a gentler 
light shone in his dark eyes as they rested upon 
her, sitting lowly there, a creature all light and 
life—all radiance and childish glee. When he 
had brought the sweet rose-bud from her father’s 
fortress to deck his own grim tower, there had 
been no wooing—none of those attentions so del- 
icate, yet flattering to woman’s gentler nature, 
Rowenna’s fair hand, according to the custom of 
the time, having been disposed of, by her war- 
rior sire, like so much marketable merchandize, 
to the mighty chief of the de Bracey’s lordly line 
—Count Reginald being the highest bidder. 

At the time our story begins, the count was 
making active preparations to join Richard 
Coeur de Lion’ in his expedition against the Sar- 
acens; and now, gazing down upon the fair, 
girlish countess, his stern heart smote him for 
leaving her so long in this grim, feudal pile, 
alone and unprotected—a few archers left to 
guard the old time-blackened tower, and her 
maidens to embroider endless hangings of tapes- 
try, to be her sole society till his return. 

“‘ How beautifal this lute! how costly all your 
gifts, my princely husband !—fitter for a queen, 
than a simple girl like me! How can I best 
thank you for it, dear de Bracey?” For thus 
she sometimes ventured to address him—the 
shrinking awe with which she regarded him 
giving place to expressions denoting her sweet 
and gentle devotion. 

‘And is the Countess of de Bracey so very 
humble a personage? Methinks were my fair 
Rowena seen at court, she might take precedence 
of the noblest there! De Bracey’s banner has 
floated above too many stricken fields, for his 
chatelaine to rank as a simple maiden. Yet 
thank me always by singing to me some song of 
the Troubadours ; let it be of war and victory. 
I leave to-morrow, to join the Crusaders.” 

Turning aside to hide the tear that trembled 
in her eye, she threw her hands lightly over the 
chords as she sang, in a low, plaintive strain, the 
following song : a 

“O, ask me not to sing to-night! 
I dare not task my feeble powers; 


Dejection casts ber chilling blight, 
The harbinger of coming hours. 


Sad thoughts that slumbered start to life, 
Woke by some note of olden strain, 

When morning takes you to the strife, 
When—whea to meet again’ 


I can but count the lonely days 

Of absence, in each mournful strain, 
Then O ask not—the warrior lays 

I may not sing again!” 

A low, choking sob stilled the tear-burdened 
song of the fair girl-bride, as she thought on the 
morrow’s separation, for years—or it might be 
forever. Of ahaughty and jealous temperament, 
the stern knight in these forebodings had no 
share. Convinced of the guileless purity of his 
young wife’s affection, his only doubt was of its 
strength—or rather, perhaps, whether a real, un- 
selfish love for him had ever existed—remember- 
ing only her bashful reluctance to meet kim, 


man at my disposal, who at her orders sat and | when summoned by the Abbess of Saint Oppor- 


| very girlish modesty distorted into inditference, 
































tune, when taken to the convent by her father— } 
her timid shrinking from his protfered salate—her 


perhaps repugnance. Poor de Bracey! Sum- 
moning his pride to his aid, he bade her farewell 
the next day—commending her to the spiritual 
guidance and care of the abbe of the adjoining 
monastery—and with a boding heart set out to 
join the Crusaders. 

A year from that time he was languishing—a 
fettered and hopeless captive—in an Eastern dun- | 
geon. Andthe Lady Rowenna? Strange ra- 
mors there were, that she had been spirited 
away; yet whenever the fair chatelaine was al- 
luded to, would a smile of stranze meaning pass 
over the exultant face of the Abbe of Thornwood. 

Within his palace towers, the restless soul of 
fiery Saladin sighed for ‘‘a new sensation.” A 
storm-boding cloud darkened his knit brows, as 
he moodily fingered the gem circled hilt of his 
glittering scimetar, and slaves trembled in his 
presence. The jewelled chibouque was thrown 
rudely aside, and the cool sherbet sparkled in 
vain, untasted before him, when a low, sweet 
voice was heard without, singing toa lute. Sal- 
adin listened. Richard of England’s prowess 
was forgotten. ‘Bring the minstrel hither,” 
was spoken in a soft, subdued tone. 

A fair-browed boy, with golden curls cluster- 
ing round his blushing cheeks, was led into the 
dreaded presence of the lord of the East ; his 
tasteful dress was that of a page, while the 
plume in his crimson velvet cap was looped up 
by a jewel of rare brilliance and value. ‘Sing 
to me, boy. No love ditties ; something of bat- 
tle-fields, if thou canst.” And Saladin turned 
languidly on his cushions to gaze on the vision 
of loveliness before him, as touching the chords 
of his lute, with practised skill, the fair-haired 
boy sung in atone soft as the murmur of the 
breeze sighed responsive by the wind-harp’s 
strings : 



















































“The knight may mount his prancing steed, 

Where banners tloat above 

The marshalled lists, where he goes forth 
To fight for lady’s love. 

What reck I of his scarf or plame, 
What's his belt or spurs to me? 

A wanderer from my island home, 
To set my master free. 


I've searched the field, where ecarred and tora 
The slain of England lie: 

Trampled beneath the hoof of horse— 
Biackened beneath the sky. 

But though I've sought from morn till night, 
Since coming o’er the sea, 

I have not found the gallant knight, 
If prisoned, I would free.” 

“By Allah! but thou hast rare music in thy 
song, boy. Ask what thou wilt; Saladin is no 
niggard of his gifts. Hast any wish, ask it fear- 
lessly, boy. Were it my signet ring, ’tis thine!” 

Tears started to the blue eyes hidden beneath 
the veined waxen ids, and the smooth cheeks 
wore arosier blush, as the minstrel page, bend- 
ing lower over his lute, answered, ‘‘ Thou hast a 
captive knight—the Count de Bracey. His Eng- 
lish bride sends you a large ransom, while I, 
taught the way by a winged angel, we Franks 
call Love, came here to pray you take the offer- 
ed ransom, and set the prisoner free.” 

‘He is thine, boy, without the ransom. Here, 
take my signet ring; the warder will conduct 
thee to the prison, that yourself may release 
him—go.” 

The Count de Bracey was wakened from his 
unrest by hearing the bolts of his prison drawn 
aside, when, starting up, he saw a youthful spirit 
of beauty and gladness standing by his couch, 
and was told by the wondering guards that he 
was free. 

On his homeward journey he saw no more of 
the fair browed boy, with the sunny, clustering 
curls, and smile of light, save in his dreams— 
this youthful minstrel remaining with the fair 
English queen, accompanying her to the court, 
while De Bracey, anxious to see the fair Row- 
enna, in his far-off castle, slackened not his rein 
till he stopped at its gate. 

No sooner was his well known summons heard, 
and the portal lowered, than a slight girlish fig- 
ure sprang through the dark jaws of the gloomy 
arch, and the Countess Rowenna, more beautiful 
than he had left her, came bounding forth to 
welcome him home. Imprisonment and absence 
had wrought a change in the kvight. Pushing 
back the fair curls from his young wife’s brow, 
he kissed it with a sigh, as he noted that it was 
less glad, and her cheek less rosy, than when he 
had left her for Palestine. 

Some weeks after the count’s arrival, on going 
to his wife’s oratory, he was startled by seeing a 
suit of gaily-broidered vestments, such as was 
worn by pages in noble families. Fiercely clatch- 
ing his dagger’s hilt, he blew a shrill note on a 
silver whistle, when, the next moment, the rus- 
tle of long, sweeping robes startled him from his 
indignant reverie, and the countess stood calm 
and inquiring before him. 

Listening with a quiet smile to his vehement 
accusations, her only reply was, “Let me sum- 
mon the stripling. What can the poor boy have 
done to merit your anger?” And with a gracious 
bend of the proud head, she swept past, and te 
heavy arras curtain fell across the door of the 
oratory. In a few minutes it was drawn aside, 
and a slight, stripling page, with snowy curls, 
surmounted by a jaunty velvet cap, whose feath- 
er was looped up by a brilliant of great value, 
stood on the threshold. Gracefully raising the 
plumed cap from her flushed brow, the knight 
recognized in his Eastern boy-liberator the gentle 
lineaments of his own fair countess—his true. 
hearted Rowenna. 

While yet the count besought forgiveness for 
his momentary injustice, the old Abbe of Thorn- 
wood entered the hall. Strangely enough, the | 
page’s costume seemed no mystery to him; and | 
he admitted that the Lady de Bracey had left the 
castle shortly after her husband’s departure— 
none knew whither; but since she had raised a 
ransom, in gold and jewels, before leaving— | 
moreover, since the minstrel page of the queen 
had mysteriously disappeared from court on 
Richard’s return to England—the good priest 


| 





hinted that he could guess where the countess had | 
gone during her lord’s absence. Blessing the 
tried devotion of his beautiful wife, the proud 
count became as gentle as any carpet knight of | 
our times, transmitting to his descendants the | 
tale I have tried to tell of the days of old romance. | 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 
A Budget of Fun. 


“Well, Annie, how did you get along with 
that stupid fool of a lover of yours? Did you 
succeed in getting rid of him?” “O, yes! I 
got rid of him very easily. {[ married him, and 
have no lover now.”——Sydney Smith once 
told the Bishop of New Zealand, on his depar- 
ture for his diocese, that in order to meet the 
tastes of his native guests he must never be with- 
out a smoked little boy in the baconrack, and a 
cold clergyman on the sideboard !——What is 
the difference between a confirmed sinner and a 
beggar? One is a mendicant and the other is a 
mend-i-wont.——One of the English morning 
papers, in a recent notice, evidently intended to 
be complimentary to a washing company, whose 
works it was describing, says—“ It matters not 
how dirty the work is, the company are prepared 
to do it.”———If somebody should leave $100,000 
to the greatest knave, how many pretenders to 
the inheritance would present themselves ?’”’———A 
player performing the ghost in Hamlet very 
badly, was hissed; after bearing it a good while, 
he put the audience in good humor by stepping 
forward, and saying—* Ladies and gentlemen, I 
must give up the ghost !”———Brown says he has 
seen a rope walk ; Jones thinks that he has seen 
a rail fence ; and Robinson says that’s nothing— 
he has seen a hat bor /———The unfortunate youth 
who was drowned a few days ago in a “‘ flood of 
tender recollections,” was slowly recovering, but 
yesterday he fell from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, and was fatally injured.——A gentleman 
asked a friend whether Mr. Smith was not a 
moderate man? “QO, yes,” said he, “ very much 
so. Indeed, I may say, he is fierce for modera- 
tion !———Theodore Hook once said to a man at 
whose table a bibliopolist got very drunk— 
“Why, you appear to have emptied your wine- 
cellar into your book-seller.” ——“‘ Billy, my boy, 
can’t you eat alittle more?” ‘ Well, I don’t 
know but I could, mother, if Istood up.”” Good 
boy ——“T’ll_ handle your witness without 
gloves,” said one lawyer to another. ‘ That you 
may do with safety, but it is more than I would 
venture to do with yours,” wa® the reply. A 
little boy, upon whom his mother was inflicting 
personal chastisement, said, ‘Give me two or 
three licks more, mother—I don’t think I can 
behave well yet.”———Philosophy teaches us, 
when there is a crying evil, to put cotton in our 
ears ——If your land appears worn out and over- 
worked, you may be sure you have harrowed its 
feelings too much.—Analyse the truth, and 
you will find that it isa drug, like most other 
drugs, fearfully adulterated in the mar- 
ket.——Should there not be “ready advice ” in 
the same way that there is “‘ ready money,” for a 
man is always much more ready to part with the 
former than the latter ? 











—— 


News Glances. 


A pirricuLt Matrer.—A Glasgow publishing house at- 
tempted to publish a work that should be a perfect speci- 
men of typographical accuracy. After having been care- 
fully read by six experienced proof-readers, it was posted 
up in the halis of a university, anda reward of fifty pounds 
offered for the detection of an error. Each page remained 
two weeks in this place, and yet, when the work was 
issued, several errors were discovered, one of which wes in 
the first Hine of the first page. 


—_— +202 >—___-_-—__- 


Tus New Cantatrice.—Miss Juliana May, the American 
cantatrece, of whose extraordinary vocal powers and musi- 
cal accomplishments European writers have recently given 
us such flattering promise, is a niece of Joseph Gales, the 
veteran editor of the National Intelligencer, and a cousin 
of the gallant soldier of the same name who won his lau- 
rels in the Mexican war. 


ExtomoLocy.—Professor Agassiz says, that more than a 
lifetime would be necessary to enumerate the various 
species of insects and describe their appearance. Meiger, 
a German, collected and described 600 species of flies, 
which he collected in a district of ten miles circumference. 
There have been collected in Europe 20,000 species of in- 
sects preying on wheat. 

— + —~—pew + 











Gus axD Briwaxt Men.—There are some scribblers 
and spouters in all departments of life and literature, glib 
and brilliant men, whom we admire, that is, wonder at, 
more than we respect. By their mental dexterity they 
amuse us a8 conjurors do, only what these do by leger-de- 
main, they may be said to do by leger-de brain. 

————~+ eco o——___—_—_— 


Mission Scxpar Scuooits.—During the last eighteen 
months, the Mission Sunday Schools of Philadelphia have 
reported, as the fruit of their labors, the guthering in of 
about two thousand children. It is said that there are 
nearly forty thousand children in that city outside of the 
influences of the Sabbath school. 

Paper From Sovrnern Cane.—They are making paper 
at the South exclusively of southern cane or reed, the 
kind universally used for fishing rods; the article is man- 
ufactured in Baltimore county, Maryland. The material 
is much cheaper than rags, and it is expected that first 
quality paper will be made from it. 

— -— —-- + ~—ee eS 

A costty Brrpce.—The suspension bridge about to be 
erected over the Mississippi ffi Bt. Louis, will cost about 
two millions of dollars. It will be 84 feet above high wa- 
ter, and over a mile in length. The bottom of the towers 
will be 60 feet below low water. 





————_——_+20e@ 2 -- ______ 
PRcITrULNEss OF Fisn.—It is well known that the fruit- 
falness of fish is enormous. As many as a quarter of a 
million of eggs have been found in a carp, seven millions 
in @ sturgeon, and nine millious in a codfish. 
ee 
Mapgtra.—Letters from Madeira state there are symp- 
toms of improvement ja the vines, and it is hoped that 
they may continue so that the supplies of wine may be 
kept up 
oe 


Karaessine.—A fresh consignment of hand organs and 


band organists arrived lately in New York. ‘ Oid Dog 
Tray © and * Pop goes the Weazal ” will be prevalent this 
winter 


a 
A Gotpes Pex.— During the past year Prescott, the his- 
torian, has received an inc@me of $2) (0) from his literary 


labors. 
oa ena 


Prograssive.— Shooting policemen is the latest amuse- 
ment of the rowdies of Baltimore. 
———___-—.em —-— — 

Conrovs Facr.—It is said that in New Orleans and Chi- 
cago there is mot a single cellar 





———— 
Tracurns.—Ex Gov Slade of Vermont has taken 45) 
teachers to the West 
——$$ ———————— A AT 
Gaowise rast. —In 130) the population of Mo ntreal was 
only 9000- now it ls 75.000 
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(> Terms of the Fra¢ or ovr Unto, 2,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS” 


Horace B. D.—We will send you the eleven volumes com- 
plete of Ballou’s Pictorial, bound in full gilt, strong 
and uniform, on the receipt of $22. The set makes a 
library in itself, containing ten thousand engravings! 

P. D. H.—Hayti is the Indian name of 8t. Domingo. 

Anve T.—You wish to know if we will send ourautograph 
to any one asking for it. Yes, at the bottom of a re- 
ceipt for a year’s subscription to any number who may 
a 


esire. 

W. T.—The historical Jack Cade was an Trishman. Head- 
ing a rebeliion in 1451, he entered London in triumph, 
and for some time bore down all opposition. He was, 
however, finally slain by the sheriff of Kent. 

Quenist.—St. Helena was so called by the Portuguese, be- 
cause they discovered it on the festival of St. Helena, 
A. D. 1502. 

M. A., Lockport.—We have answered by letter. 

Lucy H.—The Bible was the first complete work ever 
printed. This was by Guttemberg, at Mentz, in the 
year 1455. This edition is still extant, and a copy was 
sold in London, nine or ten years since, for five hundred 
pounds sterling. 

CuaRLes B.—You can come to this city and learn book- 
keeping in a very few weeks at one of our book-keeping 
and commercial academies, and at the same time, by in- 
dustrious attention, acquire a good handwriting. 

Ii. E. G.—Attempts to find @ northwest passage were 
made as early asin the year 1500, by the Portuguese. 
The most remarkable and successful of all the many at- 
tempts since, was conducted by our countryman, Dr, 
KE. K. Kane. 

E.Len M —Rosemary is derived from Mary Rose, a charm- 
ing girl, who died in the morning of life, and above 
whose grave sprang the fragrant flower which, from that 
circumstance, has ever since been known by the name 
of rosemary. 

W. D. F —Declined—the MS. is returned by express. 

A. H.— You can have your life insured without any trou- 
ble either in Boston or New York; the premium is low, 
and the purpose an excellent one. 

A. L. T.—The Hanseatic League was a commercial union 
formed by a number of port towns in Germany, in sup- 
port ofeach other against the piracies of the Swedes 
and Danes. The association began in 1164. 

Ayne W.—If you write upon a newspaper you subject it 
of course to letter pos . This is the post-office law. 
W. D.—Meerschaum is a fine sort of Turkish clay, a mag- 
nesian mineral, of which pipes for smoking are made in 

Turkey and Germany. 

Vovyaceur.—La Mora is an Italian game, very simple. It 
is thus played: A. and B. are the players; A. suddenly 
raises, for instance, three fingers, and B. two. A.ata 
guess cries six; B. five. B., having named the total 
number of fingers, wins. 





A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 

The next number of “ The Flag of our Un- 
ion”? will commence the new volume and the 
twelfth year since the present editor and proprie- 
tor prepared the first number for the eye of the 
public. Each year we have endeavored to im- 
prove and beautify the paper, and thus to keep 
pace with the growing facilities which new dis- 
coveries in machinery, and a steadily increasing 
circulation, have placed at our command. But 
the forthcoming volume of “The Flag of our 
Union ” will be an improvement, indeed, on all 
its preceding issues. We have engaged the ser- 
vices of several new and valuable contributors, 
and shall add greatly to the interest and value 
of the paper. With this purpose, we shall in- 
troduce a 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT, 


intended to be suggestive to our lady readers 
and all lovers of the beauties of Flora, as to the 
cultivation and arrangements of flowers, with a 
record of all rare and beautiful plants, and such 
important hints in Floriculture as shall be most 
valuable and interesting. In addition to this 
important and carefully edited feature, we shall 
also add a 


HOUSEWIFE'S DEPARTMENT, 


embracing a record of new and valuable receipts, 
of discoveries for household use, of important 
hints in domestic economy, of notes for guidance 
at table, in the kitchen and in the parlor—in 
short, such a carefally prepared weekly melange 
of notable home matters as shall be of unques- 
tioned value and interest to any housewife. 

Another attractive feature, which we shall in- 
troduce with the first number of the new vol- 
ume, will be 


OUR CURIOUS DEPARTMENT, 


where will be recorded each week such strange 
and curious matters as careful research and 
watchfulness on our part shall discover. Re- 
markable events, discoveries, strange phenom- 
ena, and wonder-creating themes, which we 
have heretofore neglected to record, having no 
room for their insertion. This column will be 
one to which our readers will first turn to each 
week. 

To enable us to make these three important 
additions to our columns, a clear and beantifal 
style of type will be adopted, which will occupy 
less room and yet include a much larger amount 
of matter, so that the usual variety of the paper 
will not be infringed upon. Our story, news, 
miscellaneous and wit and humor departments 
will all receive a fresher impulse from the im- 
ting, and our volume 
for the coming year Will be the choicest and 
most readable yet issued. 

Do not delay to subscribe at once, so that there 
shall be no break in the regular receipt of the 
paper, and that we may print enough for all. 





Mrs. pe Witnorst.—This lady is in a fair 
way to be rewarded for her musical ability and 
her courage in adopting music as a profession. 
Thalberg has been paying hera thousand dollars 


a month for singing at his concerts. 
i 


Art rx Bostox.—A correspondent of the 
London Art Journal says that art is at a low ebb 
in this city, and that painters and sculptors find 
little encouragement in the “ Modern Athens.” 


Is this truth or slander ? 
—_—_—_—_____¢-209e>—" 


Mopgst Assuraxce.—“ Ladies and gentle- 
men,” said an auctioneer, “these articles are no 
sham—they are genuine tapestry carpets, made 
by Mr. Tapestry himself.” 


Seen. Settee ae 
OxrHocraruy.—We actually saw a handbill 
the other day, which read: “A partents to leet 
enquier withen.” Whar’s the schoolmaster ¢ 





To Everysopy.—Read our prize offer on 
another page of this paper, and then act ac- 
cordingly. 





“Ses THE FLAG OF CUR UNIGN. ee 


BOOKS AND DIET. | 

We are glad that Dr. Hall, of New York, has 
entered his protest against the theory that hard | 
study undermines a man’s health. He asserts 
that, in most cases, the premature debility and 
death of students is attributable to voracious eat- 
ing, and not to laborious mental habits, and he | 
fortifies his position by referring to the German 
scholars, many of whom study sixteen hours a | 
day, and a yet larger number fourteen, and yet 
live beyond sixty. And this, we might add, in | 
spite of beer and pipes, to which, we believe, 
almost all the German students are addicted ; to | 
say nothing of stoves and sleeping between 
feather-beds—also a part of their social habits. 
But then the diet of these students is simple, 
and their consumption of food moderate. No 
man of sedentary habits, even if he has the con- 
stitution of a shark or a rhinoceros, can expect 
to keep up his health, if, debarred from air and 
exercise, he devours as much food as would suf- 
fice for a reasonable anaconda. Dr. Hall tells of 
Dr. Silliman, the geologist, travelling about and 
lecturing, and studying with the zeal and spirit 
of a young man, at the age of eighty; and of 
Colonel Benton, after a hard public life, still in 
harness, and still in active possession of all his 
faculties, mental and physical, though more than 
threescore years and ten. ‘“ Students and pro- 
fessional men,” he concludes, “are not so much 
injured by hard study as by hard eating; nor is 
severe study for a life-time, of itself, incompati- 
ble with mental and bodily vigor to the fall age 
of threescore years and ten.” 

The trouble with our people has been that for 
years they have enjoyed a plethora of the good 
things of this earth, and that, in consequence, 
we have been a nation of devourers. All classes 
have fared alike. The difference between the 
diet of poor and rich has been rather in the prep- 
aration of food than the material. The fare of 
one is subjected to the manipulations of a French 
cook, that of the other class to the simplest pro- 
cesses. And everybody consumes about the 
same quantity without regard to his or her pro- 
fession or calling. It is manifest that the man 
of books does not require the kind and quantity 
of food that a bricklayer or farmer needs; and 
that, though “salt horse” may suit the iron di- 
gestion of a whaler, it would be apt to sit hard 
on the stomach of a student of theology. The 
upshot is, that we must eat much less than we 
do, if we would avoid debility and premature 
death. We should be happier, healthier and 
richer, and more intelligent, if we were a little 
more abstemious. 








THE SPANISH MOOR: 


—OR,— 
THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


A STORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR, 
AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


This is the title of a highly dramatic and ab- 
sorbing story, with which we shall commence the 
new year in “ Ballow’s Pictorial.” It is entirely 
different from any novelette we have ever pub- 
lished, and must prove vastly popular, from the 
wonderful intricacy of its plot, the vivid charac- 
ter of its tableaux, the startling spirit of the 
story, and altogether, the excellence and finish 
of its narration. An experienced critic, to whom 
we submitted its pages in manuscript, remarked : 
“ You have never printed so interesting a novel- 
ette as this in your paper—indeed, I have never 
read one more so.” 





A sia Boy.—A Pennsylvania farmer lately 
had his son arrested for running away from home. 
The old gentleman said the youth was only nine- 
teen years of age, and consequently not to be 
trusted with the guidance of himself. The “ in- 
fant,’’ when brought into court, proved to be a 
likely child, six feet two inches high, and weigh- 
ing 200 pounds. He was surrendered to his fa- 
ther, and the old yeoman went home with his 
“baby,” rejoicing. 





Oricinat Ipga.—A writer suggests a new 
kind of telegraph, viz.: to place a line of wo- 
men at a distance of about fifty paces apart, 
and then communicate to the first women the 
news, to be transmitted as a “ profound secret.” 
This plan is undoubtedly the “weak invention” 
of a venomous and malignant old bachelor. He 
is undoubtedly a fright, and carries a blue cotton 
umbrella under his arm. 





Criuss! Cruss!—They are pouring in upon 
us—clubs of subscribers, from far-off Nebraska 
to the sea-board of Maine; every State and 
every town bids fair to be represented on our 
books by a list of subscribers. Hasten along ; 
this is what we like to see. Nothing can wean 
the public from their old friend, ‘The Flag of 
our Union.” 





Querer Mistaxe.—A greenhorn, who offici- 
ated as parish clerk at Mill Creek, lately, under- 
took to “give out a hymn” in which the word 
“ doxology ” occurred, but as he couldn’t exact- 
ly get the hang of the hard word, he suggested 
to the congregation the propriety of singing 
“four verses and a sockdologer.” 





“Wuere tHe Bee Sucks.”—This place is 
the San Jose valley, California, where a gentle- 
man has produced one hundred and fifty pounds 
of honey in a month from twenty hives of bees. 
Surely, this San Jose valley must be an exceed- 
ingly sweet place. 

—_—_——_+seon+>———_———" 

Trura sy Accipent.—“ Do make your 
selves at home, ladies,” said a fashionable wo- 
man to a bevy of guests; “ I’m at home myself, 
and wish you all were.” 

OOOO OOOO 

A Hixr.—Trne liberty does not consist in 
being able to do what we wish, but in being able 
to do what we ought to wish. 





Love.—Love, in France, is a comedy; in 
England, a tragedy; in Italy, a serious opera ; 
and in Germany, a melodrama. 


EDITORIAL INK DROPS, 

The New Yorkers wont have any more operas 
till next spring. 

Lieutenant Maury has been lecturing in this 
city on ocean winds and currents. 

Being knocked by a dictionary proves that 
“knowledge is power.” 

Everybody is busy making a cabinet for the 
President elect. 

Uncle Sam is ready to pay the public debt 
when creditors want it. 

A statue of Webster, by Powers, is on its 
way from Italy. 

“Mrs. Partington” has been delivering her 
comic poem called the “ Street.” 

A monument is to be erected to the memory 
of Dela Roche, the French painter. 

It is denied that Dr. Kane is going on another 
Arctic expedition. 

The citizens of Charleston, S. C., will present 
a handsome carriage to Mr. Buchanan. 

A little girl at the South was lately strangled 
by being caught in a swing-rope. 

Another steamer, fifty feet longer than the 
Persia, is to be built by the Cunard Company. 

Sir Alexander Bannerman, of Scotland, is to 
be governor of Newfoundland. 

Two missionaries and their wives were lately 
killed by savages in the New Hebrides. 

General La Vega, of Mexican war fame, was 
lately in New York. 

A young man was recently arrested in this 
city, being thought a girl in male attire. 

The amusement of hunting a greased pig has 
been tried in Natick, Mass., lately. + 

The Philadelphia mint has manufactured large 
quantities of the new cent piece. 

At Funchal, Madeira, they wear white boots, 
and chalk them daily. 

More than 30,000,000 bricks were made in 
Milwaukie last year. 

An iron railroad car has lately been built in 
Patterson, N. J. 

An omnibus full of ladies looks like a coop- 
er’s shop now. 

A French paper sees everywhere the invisible 
hand of Providence. 

Kossuth is making large sums by his lectures 
in England and Scotland. 

Sheridan’s favorite wine was the “wine of 
other people,” of course. 

Are ladies who wear hooped skirts expected to 
sing staves ? 





THE MYSTERIOUS MINER: 


—oR, — 
THE GOLD DIGGERS OF CALIFORNIA. 


A STORY OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
SHORES. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


This is the expressive title of the stirring nov- 
elette which we shall commence in the next num- 
ber of “The Fisg of our Union.” We can 
promise much interest in this charmingly written 
and intensely interesting story. Each successive 
chapter is vivid and presents a tableau in itself, 
depicting the wild life at the mines, and frontier 
adventure on our southwestern border, as well 
as much interesting matter of scenes near home. 
Secure the first number. 


—_——__+ vom >___—_— 
REMEMBER! 


With this number of our paper will con- 
clude the volume for the present year, and all 
whose subscriptions end at this time will confer 
upon us a particular favor by renewing at the 
earliest moment, in order that we may print an 
edition equal to the demand. We discontinue 
all subscriptions at the date up to which payment 
has been made. Our paper for the coming year, 
complete and popular as it has been, will be 
greatly improved. New writers will be added to 
our already large list of regular contributors, 
and fresh impulse and new life will be given to 
our widely circulated journal. The Flag of our 
Union and Ballou’s Pictorial sent together to one 
address for $4 00 a year. 

—_— “+ oven >_____— 

“ Massey’s Exurpition REcITER AND 
DrawinG-Room ENTERTAINMENTS.” —This is 
the title of a capital selection of pieces, in prose 
and verse, and petite dramas and farces, suitable 
for recitation in schools and families. It is pub- 
lished by Samuel French, New York, and may 
be obtained of Sanborn, Carter & Bazin, in 
this city. 





AsytumM For InEBRIATES.—A movement is 
making towards the establishment of a State 
asylum for inebriates, where the victims of in- 
temperance might be restored to society and 
health. The idea is to make it a self-supported 
institution, which we think might easily be done, 
were the inmates not too far gone when admitted. 


Aw op Sotprer.—Field-marshal Radetsky, 
who still commands the Austrian troops in Italy, 
recently entered on his ninetieth year. The old 
fellow is as smart as a steel-trap yet, and don’t 
mean to die for a long while to come—if he can 
possibly help it. 

em 

Love-LeTTers.—It is said that over fifteen 
hyndred love-letters are dropped into the Lowell 
post-office daily. This is mere guesswork, but 
the Lowell girls are pretty enough to inspire ten 
thousand letter-writers daily. 

—_—_———t+80e 

Femrying.—Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell pre- 
sided over the late Woman’s Rights Convention 
in New York. Although married, she has ceased 


to wear pantaloons. 
——_t+ ere 8" 


Ratner Queer.—An English gentleman at 
a Crimean dinner, lately, gave the “health of 
those who lie in death with their martial cloaks 
around them.” 





Dronxenxwess.—This sin caused an old man 
of 64, in Toronto, C. W., to murder his own son. 
He confessed, and was sentenced to death. 





Focer.—The fogs in London last month were 
so thick that the policemen carried cheese-knives 
to cut it with. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


_‘‘ Mabel, the Rector’s Ward: or, Truth and Treason in 
1777." A_ Revolutionary romance of love and loyalty. 
By Major Ben: Prarey Pooas 

“An Autumn Murmur,” verses by Wes BE. Pason 
* Trust in God,” a Christmas story by Marr A. Lows 
‘** Serenade,”’ by James #. Frrrs 

“The Golden Death,’ a story by Estuse Beane 

* Give me back my Lyre,’ stanzas by Inene Montacce 
** The Chase,” a sea sketch by Farp. W. Sacnpers 

* Autumn,” lines by Buancax D Artorse 

‘Almost a Mistake,” a tale by Watrer Danroaru 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
View of the Merchants’ Bank Building, State Street, 
Boston. 


A series of seventeen engravings, giving various repre- 
sentations from Dr Kane's recent Arctic Explorations, a 
work of deep interest and great scientific value 

Seaside Sketches near Boston, giving @ picture of the 
Old Fish House, and of Chelsea Beach; Kutaw House, 
Long Isiand; Atlantic House, Chelsea Beach; Long I+l- 
and Head Light; Neptune House, Chelsea Beach; and 
Robinson Crusoe House, Chelsea Beach 

Portrait of Mr. George Vandenhoff, a most distinguished 
ornament of the stage. 

An English scene, representing a Blacksmith’s Shop in 
one of the rural districts. 


Portrait of the Ex Queen of Oude. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


>> One copy of the FLaG, and one copy of the Proro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Items. 


The Prussian war department is gradually al- 
ping all fireloeks of the army to the Minie prin- 
ciple. 





The cost of a message by electric telegraph 
ge the Crimea and London is said to be 
600. 


The number of English and Scotch settled in 
Treland is now more than double what it was but 
ten years ago. 

The price of meat is so high in Vienna that, 
on an average, 300 fewer oxen per week have 
been consumed this year than in preceding years. 

Prince Alfred, the second son of Queen Vic- 
toria, has gone to travel and study on the conti- 
nent. The little royal highness is the fourth 
child of his parents, and is just twelve years old. 

Wonderfal accounts continue to be published 
concerning Colonel Jacob’s rifle shells— tested in 
India. One of them has shattered a very mas- 
sive box, filled with gunpowder, at a range of 
1800 yards. 

Prof. Drake, the Berlin sculptor, has invented 
a process to protect marble against all damaging 
influences of the weather. A liquid is employed, 
which the marble imbibes without hurt to its 
appearance, 

The Paul Pindar is, perhaps, the oldest dwell- 
ing house in the city of London. It is situated 
in Bishopsgate, and is said to have been once the 
residence of Sir Walter Raleigh, in the reign of 
Queer Elizabeth. 


A monument is to be erected at Sheffield to 
the memory of those who fell in the Crimea. 
Miss Nightingale has subscribed £20 for this un- 
dertaking, which will be launched by a public 
meeting, called by the mayor. 

The Russian clergy have celebrated at Bala- 
klava a high mass, at which everybody attended 
barefooted, as a sign of mortification. A grand 
procession afterwards took place, when holy wa- 
ter was poured forth in profusion, in order to 
purify the town! 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


“Value triamph only as a means of peace. 
Very few persons have sense enough to despise 
the praise of a fool. 


Remember that every person, however low, 
has rights and feelings. 


In all your contentions, let peace be rather 
your object than triamph. 

Let your eloquence flow from your heart to 
your hands, and never attempt to force it the 
other way. 

Friendship is a silent gentleman that makes no 
parade; the true heart dances no hornpipe on 
the tongue. 

Idleness is discoverable in the face and form, 
as poverty of purse is by an old hat, a seedy 
coat and unpaid bills. 

Temperance puts wood on the fire, flour in the 
barrel, meat in the larder, vigor in the body, in- 
telligence in the brain, and happiness in the 
whole family. 


There are compliments that censure, as there 
are satires that praise—and these are the compli- 
ments and satires that come from the mouth of 
an ill-natured man. 


Antisthenes was asked ‘“‘what he got by his 
learning?” His reply was, that he could talk to 
himself without being beholden to others for the 
delight of good company. 

Men’s happiness springs mainly from moder- 
ate troubles, which afford the mind a healthful 
stimulus, and are followed by a reaction which 
produces a cheerfal flow of spirits. 

What is knowledge? A key that unravels aii 
mysteries, which unlocks the entrance, and dis- 
covers new unseen and untrodden paths in the 
hitherto unexplored field of of science and liter- 
ature. 


If every man labored for himself, and for him- 
self alone, there would not be much of the cry 
of ‘laziness’ in the world—such a thing would 
not be known, being contrary to the very nature 
of men. Franklin endorses the same idea. 








Joker's Budget. 


“T didn’t think you’d be so hard with me,” as 
the shark said when he bit the anchor. 


Mr. Punch suggests that the new water-proof 
paper should be used for lining milk pails. 

A Frenchman having a weakness in his chest, 
told the doctor he felt pain in his portmanteau. 

“ Be moderate in all things,” as the boy said 
to his schoolmaster, when the latter was whip- 
ping him. 

Ye who are eating the apple dumplings and 
molasses of wealth, should not forget those who 
are sucking the herring bones of poverty. 

A venerable old gentleman was found a few 
nights since by the Philadelphia police busily 
engaged trying to fit his night-key in a knot hoie 
of a board fence. 

Chesterfield having been informed by his phy- 
sician that he was dying by inches, congratulated 
himself that he was not so tall by a foot as Sir 
Thomas Robinson. 


If you are in a hurry, never get behind a cou- 
ple that are courting. They want to make so 
much of each other that they wouldn’t more 
quick if they were going to a funeral. 

A passive verb is expressive of the nature of 
receivi an action—as, “ Peter is beaten.” 
Now, what did Peter do? Scholar (after reflec- 
tion), “Well, I don’t know, without he hollered.” 

A lady—she mast be a relative of Mrs. Par- 
tington—writing us from New York, and de- 
scribing the characters at a private fancy ball 
there, says: ““Amonk the ladies we see a Blanche 
of Cast steel, a catherine of Medicine, a marga- 
ret of Aunt shoe, and joan the sellebrated made 
of New Orleans.” 





a __oolouauo—__— 





Quill and Scissors. 





The consumption of hair powder by the sol- 


diers of George I]. was something enormous 
It was calculated that inasmuch as the military 
| force of England and the colonies was, includ- 
ing cavalry, infantry militia, and fencibles, 250,- 


000, and each man used @ pound of flour per 
week, the quantity consumed in this way was 
6500 tons per annum. ; 

Dr. Valentine Mott has founded three medals, 
of gold, silver and bronze, for which the students 
of the New York University are invited to com- 
pete; the first for the best anatomo-surgical prep- 
aration of any part of the human subject, the 
second for the second best, and the third for the 
best report of any case in the university cli- 

| niques. 

A child between three and four years old, re- 
cently fell from a six story window in Paris, roll- 
ed from the roof to the gutter, and thence to the 
middle of the street, striking first on the head of 
a diligence driver, then on the horses, and thence 
to the groand. The child walked off uninjured, 
but the stage-driver had a headache all that day. 


| . The Turinese have got a new idol in place of 
Piccolimini—Signora Virginia Boceabadate, of 
Modena, youngest daughter of the late cele- 
brated vocalist. She has achieved a great tri- 
} umph in * La Traviata ;"’ and midnight serenades 

and other noisy demonstrations are shortly ex- 
| pected to set in. “ 


At the mayor’s office, Clonmell, Ireland, a 
man was charged, in the graphic language of the 
| constable who arrested him, with thrashing his 
| wife, walloping his grandmother, and flailing his 
children. The prisoner simply defended nim- 
self by saying that he was “ reasoning with 
them.” 
| _ In pursuance of the action of the Georgia 

Legislature, the governor of that State has ap- 
pointed an experienced engineer to survey the 
Okefenokee Swamp, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the feasibility of draining it, and thas pre- 
paring the way for its sale and cultivation. 

A Postal Convention has been concluded be- 
tween Spain and Great Britain. The postage 
on letters between the two countries is to be six- 
yence, and must be prepaid in either case. The 

ritish postage alone on a letter by mail packet, 
to or from Spain, at present is 2s. 2d. 

There is said to be a place in Africa where the 
people subsist without water, using instead the 
milk of goats and cows. These creatures de- 
rive their fluids from a kind of ice plant that 
abounds in the vicinity. The location is near 
the Orange River. 

A Mr. Roach, of San Francisco, has invented 
an improved ballot box, so contrived that every 
ballot deposited is announced by the ringing of 
a bell, and also recorded by a dial, which is seen 
from the outside. It is an admirable thing, but 
too expensive for general use. 

Two squashes have been exhibited at Sacra- 
mento, one of which weighs 279 and the other 
340 pounds; the one being 7 feet 6 inches and 
the other 7 feet § inches in circumference. They 
were raised on the Sacramento. 


Whiskers and cold weather seem to be coming 
on together. As the cold strengthens the hair 
lengthens. It is a sort of mataral great coat for 
man’s frontispiece, and don’t look badly either. 
At least, so the ladies think. 


The French refugees, who arrived in New 
York a few days ago, are about to take up their 
new homes in Virginia. They go out under the 
auspices of the American Industrial Association 
of that city. 


A small telegraph apparatus has been imvent- 
ed, not larger than a tobacco box, which can be 
attached to the wire at any point along the line, 
at the instant, and a message sent as desired. 

M. Bochsa, the late musical preceptor of Mad- 
ame Anne Bishop, the cantratrice, left $50,000 
to that lady in available funds. Bochsa, it will 
be remembered, died in Australia last spring. 

R. C. Gardiner, of Detroit, claims to have in- 
vented a sewing machine no longer than a pair 
of scissors, which will do the work in first rate 
style, and can be sold for a dollar. 

At the recent term of the Johnson county cir- 
cuit court, Missouri, a fine of $300 was imposed 
upon a minister of the gospel for marrying a 
couple, the female being under age. 

A niece of Grace Greenwood, the novelist, is 
about to appear on the stage of the Cleveland 
theatre, as Rosalind, in the comedy of “As You 
Like It.” 

Lamartine’s grape crop this fall was magnifi- 
cent, and a French newspaper says will make 
2500 hogsheads of wine. 

The attempt of the Chicago gas works to 
make good gas from Illinois coal, has proved a 
failure. 








Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Edmund ©. Till- 
son to Mise Mary E. Spear. 

By Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. David Adams to Mrs. Nancy 
M. Malstrom. 

By Kev Mr. Blaikie, Mr. William H. Mitchell to Miss 
Elizabeth F. Sproul; Mr. Thomas Watson to Mre. Grace 
py Nev. M Kallgeh, Mr. Thomas Harrison to Miss A! 

y Kev. Mr, , Mr. omas to 
mira Whitter. 
> By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Edwin Devoe t Mins Elizabeth 

. Lane. 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Wm. Henry Hawkes to Mies 
Josephine B. Stilliogs. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Charies Delay to Miss Mary W. 
Kearney. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, J. Frank Kelsey, Beq , 
of Lacon, Ili., to Miss Martha D. Seaver. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. Charles H. Moore 
to Miss Clara J. Prince. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Willson, Mr Theodore 


At South Dedham, by Kev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Lewis Day 
to Mire Anna M. Smith. 

At Milton, by Kev. Mr. Morrison, Gideon Beck, Keg , of 
Dorchester, to Miss Alice 8. Briggs. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Pike, Mr. William L. 
Frort to Miss Abby M. Hodgkins. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Charles Tatmaa 
to Miss Almira A. Wiggin. 

At Conway, by Rev. Mr. Adama, Mr. Alfred F. Adams, 
of Castine, Me., to Miss Isabella F. Osborn, of Bostom 


Deaths, 

In this city, Epbraim Peabody, D D., 4; Mrs 
Lacy, wife of Mr. Charies Parsons, #); Mr. Btaphen Marc 
donal, 28; Mr. J. Franklin Bradford, 26; Samuel ¥. Grey, 
of Cambridge, 14; Mrs. Serab ¥., wife of Nathaniel Luf- 
kin, 4. 

At Charlestown, Miss Ada T. Lee, of Manchester, 9). 

At Dorchester, Mr. Moses Gleason, (8 

At Kast Cambridge, Mr. John H. Benith, 46 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Ulive, widow of the inate Des. Joka 
Fenno, 86. 

At North Chalses, Mr. Be in Watts, 04 

At Maiden, Mrs. Elis T Waitt, 68. 

At Milton, Mr. Henry Thayer, 5. 

At Waltham, Mise Cornelis Hobart, 21 

At Newton Lower Fails, Mre Elisa P., wife of Mr. Joba 
Pulsifer 


, & 
At Lynn, Mrs. Mary Wileon, #1 
At Canton, Thomas B. Fearing, Eeq , ate of Boston, 1 
At Qainey, Noah Curtis, Req , 4 
At Needham. Mr Joseph Mills, & 
At Groton, Mr. Kem Farneworth, 
Betsey Newman. 63. Nov. 








At Ware, Mrs. Lydia Pope, 
At Beichertown, Mrs. Thankful Lowell, #1 
At Palmer, Mr Nathan Bond. @ 
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ton, 76 
‘At New Bedford, Mr John Wood, 43; Mr Symphas D 
Cobb, 2. 
At Weyland, Mr. Convers Francis, *) 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


GUITAR LAKE SONG—IMPROVISTORE, 


BY LIEUT. HOLM, U. 3. N. 
Lightly over the lake we 
Row, boys, row; 
North, south, land, sea— 
Altogether, soon to be 
Rowing on life's boundless sea ; 
Row, boys, row! 


Gaily over the lake now 
Row, boys, row; 
The moon bares her pearly brow— 
The sun lies low; 
The cool breezes fan us on— 
Our hearts beat high— 
So pull altogether strong— 
Pass all by! 


Slowly over the lake now 
Row, boys, row. 

Pleasure’s sail’s quickly o'er, 

And we part to nevermore 

Altogether row the oar— 
Slow, boys, slow! 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE UNTOLD SORROW. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 

«My dear cousin, you must be lonely at Oak- 
wood; come and stay with us this summer.” 
“Many thanks for your kindness. I have felt 
the time pass heavily enough, and have seen 
some dull hours at Oakwood, but that is all past 
and gone. I have bid adieu to a companionless 


ing all my sorrows.” 

“Why, what change can you be going to 
make? Have you adopted a child?” I inquired, 
eagerly, having particular reasons for feeling in- 
terested in my cousin Harry’s movements. 
“Not exactly, Mary; but I am going to be 
married.” 

“Going to be married!” I ejaculated. ‘Are 
you in earnest ?—or is this one of your jokes?” 
“ Sober earnest, Mary, astonished as you seem. 
I know you have all set me down for an old 
bachelor, but I can’t, for the life of me, find out 
any good reason why. On the contrary, I have 
discovered a thousand reasons why Oakwood 
should have a mistress and myself a wife.” 
When I came to reflect a little, I must own I 
was astonished how blind we (that means our 
family circle in general) must have been, not to 
have seen what must have been so evident to 
others, viz.: that so far from dying an old bach- 
elor, it was most extraordinary that cousin Har- 
ry had not long before taken unto himself a 
wife. Rich and uncontrolled, handsome and 
agreeable, it was really wonderful that he should 
have passed five and thirty years of his life in 
single blessedness ; nevertheless, I could not 
prevent showing some astonishment, and possi- 
bly some little annoyance, for he continued the 
conversation by observing, that ‘‘the change in 
his condition would make no difference in his 
intentions towards little Harry,” his name-child 
and godson ; “always provided he had no fami- 
ly of his own, in which case Harry must be con- 
tent to share with them.” 

Ashamed of my selfishness, and annoyed that 
he should have read my feelings, I resolved to 
make amends by doing all in my power to assist 
his plans, and cordially offered my services, well 
knowing that without a mother or sister he would 
need some female friend’s kind offices. 

I could learn but little about the intended 
bride, save that, like himself, she was an orphan 
and alone ; that she was very beautiful, and had 
some little property. As he volunteered no re- 
marks about her family, I asked no questions ; 
but in some manner I came to the conclusion 
that he had chosen her without regard to rank 
or station, and having all his life been a firm up- 
holder of ‘equal marriages,” “the pride of 
birth,” and a great many other absurdities, he 
felt rather sensitive about what might be said of 
his inconsistency. 

In close connection with these thoughts came 
the very unpleasant impression that he had been 
smitten with some rustic beauty, ignorant but 
artful, some one, in fact, whom I would find it 
difficult to tolerate, in spite of all my regard for 
my well beloved cousin Harry. So positive be- 
came this conviction that I could scarcely refrain 
from expressing my astonishment, when sum- 
moned to Oakwood to pass my opinion on the 
various arrangements and improvements he had 
made in his magnificent home. 

‘* What possible use can she make of those ?” 
I soliloquized, as Harry proudly displayed the 
new harp and piano which adorned the two ele- 
gant parlors. ‘Most probably she is more at 
home in the dairy than the drawing-room, and 
understands more about milking than music.” 
True to my resolution, however, I said noth- 
ing to wound his feelings, and gave himself the 
praise his taste deserved—taste that had abso- 
lutely left no room for one word of disapproval. 
“Twas anxious to have everything look just 
a8 it ought to, for Alice is so refined and sensi- 
tive that I would not for worlds have anything 
strike her as out of place or not in good taste.” 
“There is no danger of that, Harry. Your 
arrangements are perfect, and your house is fit 
for the reception of any bride, were she a prin- 
cess of the blood-royal herself.” 

“Thanks! I have every confidence in your 
judgment ; and now ‘I am off;’” and the happy 
bridegroom sprang into the waiting carriage, and 
was soon whirled out of sight, while I repaired 
to the housekeeper’s epartments to give some 
final orders to the well trained and capable do- 
mestics of the establishment. 

I found Mrs. Marshall (Harry’s attached old 
housekeeper) in a perfect flutter of excitement, 
her attention apparently pretty equally divided 
between a new brown silk gown and a gaily 
trimmed cap in the hands of the village milli- 
ner’s apprentice, and a large tray full of “ nice- 
ties,” receiving their finishing touches from the 
hands of the very skilful cook, Harry’s especial 
pride and the boast of the establishment. 

With a look of grand importance, Dame Mar- 
shell pioneered the way into her own room, and 
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home, and look forward to the future for reward- | 
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having paid and dismissed the little apprentice, 
proceeded to tell me some of her sentiments on 
the approaching change in the affairs of the 
household. 

“You know I have been mistress here so long, 
Mrs. G , that the idea of Master Harry’s 
bringing home a young wife did not please me 
at all, and I had half made up my mind to 
leave, and told him so, when he showed me her 
pictur’, and after that I could not say any more, 
for to be sure it’s the sweetest and beautifullest 
young creature in the world, and as Master Har- 
ry says she never gives herself no airs, and wont 
want to interfere in any of my old ways, why 
you see, ma’am, I thought I had better stay— 
especially as Master Harry felt so bad about my 
leaving, and gave me such a beautiful dress.” 
And Dame Marshall eyed her brown silk with 
an expression that very plainly showed that time 
had failed to quench her youthful vanity. 

“Another one striving to smooth over their 
inconsistency,” I thought, as I listened to the 
dame’s apology, and called to mind her solemn 
and oft-repeated asseverations and resolutions 
should ‘‘ Master Harry ever be so foolish as to 
marry.” 

And he hed shown the likeness of the “ un- 
known” to pacify the angry dame, and yet nev- 
er told me he possessed it! Sly Harry! but 
never mind, I resolved to be even with him 
some day. 

I spent a long, uncomfortable day, and before 
night had become almost too nervous to receive 
the few and select guests invited to meet the 
bride. In vain I tried to recollect all the in- 
stances I had heard and read of unequal mar- 
riages turning out well and happily, Lord Bur- 
leigh and the Earl of D—— inclusive; but 
nothing could reconcile me to the idea of cousin 
Harry, handsome, joyous cousin Harry, whom 
we all loved, marrying some pretty vulgar peas- 
ant girl, who would probably call us all by our 
Christian names; and in consequence of finding 
herself the wife of the richest member of the 
family assume airs, and treat us all with the 
most killing condescension. 

“But hark! they come; even now the car- 
riage is at the door. Away with all vain regrets. 
I must, for Harry’s sake, give her a welcome ;” 
with which thought I hastened to meet—not a 
pretty country girl, as I had pictured her in my 
own mind, nor yet the tall, showy woman my 
husband had imaged her, but the most perfect 
realization of loveliness my eyes had ever be- 
held. 

“Good heavens! how beautiful!” exclaimed 
a voice behind me, recalling me to a sense of my 
awkwardness, and in another instant the lovely 
girl was in my arms; and Harry, clasping our 
hands together, was stammering out something 
about our “loving each other like sisters.” 

Needless request. 

“ She looked with such a look, 


And she spoke with such a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own.” 


he displayed on beholding her caress even me, | ly ata loss to know what would happen next 
| rather alarmed me with fears for the future. 
More than once I suspected that Alice had al- 
ready discovered how sensitive and suspicious 
he could be at times, for with. all her happiness 
(and I doubt not that she was happy) there was | 
a constraint, a something unnatural in her man- | 
ner, and I never saw her laugh with that light- | 
heartedness that Harry's wife ought to have | 
displayed. 

However, I had no reason to fear seriously for 
them, no reason to anticipate the sorrows that 
came all too soon, and I left Oakwood, bearing 
with me the remembrance of a sweet picture ; 
the beautiful young wife and her noble husband 
standing together beneath the magnificent trees 
from which their home derived its name, and 
waving adieux to her who so reluctantly left 
them, even though returning to her own happy 
home. 

It was nearly three months ere I again saw 


my cousins. I occasionally wrote to Alice, and 
received one of her sweet, loving letters in re- 
turn, but circumstances had prevented our mect- 
ing, and I was contemplating the propriety of 
once more sending them an invitation, when I 
was surprised by an unexpected visit from Harry 
himself. 

Accustomed all my life to read his every 
thought, it needed no second glance to tell me 
that he was in trouble, and also that his trouble 
was of no common kind. My astonished remark 
to that effect elicited the whole story, and, with 
the preface that as I had always been his sister 
and friend he had no scruples in telling me any- 
thing, he gave me a detailed account of how af- 
fairs had progressed at Oakwood since my visit. 
There had always been a sort of mystery sur- 
rounding Alice, an undefinable something suffi- 
cient to betray that her mind was not quite at 
rest. Harry said that this had gradually deep- 
ened, that the calm repose of manner for which 
we had all admired the young bride, had given 
way to a restless unquietness, that her days were 
sad and her nights sleepless. His inquiries as to 
the cause of this change had so painfully dis- 
tressed her, that he resolved to mention it no 
more, but watch her closely in hopes of discoy- 
ering what the trouble was. 

It was now that he first began to suspect that 
Alice did not really love him, and, worse still, 
that she loved another! She had fainted one 
morning at the breakfast table, while glancing 
over the columns of the morning paper, and 
though convinced that something she had read 
there was the cause of her emotion, he had in 
vain perused the somewhat dull collection of 
local news, and could fix on no one item likely 
to affect her. 

Once, on entering her room unexpectedly, he 
had found her sleeping, and slightly disturbed 
by his bending down to gaze on her much- 
changed countenance, she had murmured a 
name—and that name was certainly not his. 
Last, and worst of all, he had discovered that 
more than once she had received letters during 
his absence, letters of which she had told him 
nothing, though always eager to tell him every 
little incident of her daily life. 

It would be useless to describe my astonish- 
ment while listening to this sad and suspicious 
history, but my faith in Alice was unshaken, 
and I plainly told Harry that he had made him- 
self the victim of unfounded jealousy ; that he 
had better go home and confess his sins to his 
little wife, and ask her forgiveness for his false 
suspicions. 

“It is no use, Mary, I would not have spoken 
of this even to you, were I not convinced of the 
truth of it. Alice no longer loves me; already 
I can see that she avoids my society, and so 
great is the distance that appears to separate us, 
that I cannot treat it in the manner you advise, 
even if I thought it the best way. To make the 
matter still stranger, I am forced to believe that 
Dame Marshall is a party concerned. She is 
evidently deep in my wife’s confidence, and, like 
myself, bewitched and fascinated by her many 
charms—charms that have proved fatal to my 
happiness, and which threaten at times to drive 
me to distraction.” 

The thought of old Dame Marshall, at her 
time of life and with her notions of propriety 
and decorum, being party in such an affair as 
Harry would persist in believing, was too much 
for my gravity, and I fairly laughed at my cous- 
in and his imaginary sorrows, heedless of his 
evident misery, and little dreaming how much 
reason he had to be suspicious. 

When I now reflect on what happened after- 
wards, I feel the keenest sorrow to think that my 
idle words must have increased his anguish ten- 
fold, and knowing how earnest and sincere his 
feelings were, I wonder at my own cruelty in 
saying much that I did. As it was impossible 
for me to comply with my cousin’s wishes, in 
returning with him to Oakwood, he made us but 
a short visit, and departed in as unpleasant a 
state of mind as can well be imagined. 

Three weeks passed without tidings from our 
relatives, and I had come to the conclusion that 
Harry had taken my advice and all was well, 
when one morning the decorum of our breakfast 
table was upset by the arrival of one of the ser- 
vants from Oakwood, on a wearied and over- 
driven steed, bearing a summons from Dame 
Marshall to “come instantly to the assistance of 
her young mistress, who she believed was dead.” 

The wording of this epistle was so expressive 
of terror and dismay that I lost not a moment in 
asking questions, but prepared instantly to de- 
part, not even reading an enclosure from Harry 
until fairly in the carriage and on my way. 

His note was short, and evidently written un- 
der the influence of intense excitement. He said 
his “‘ worst fears had received the most positive 
confirmation ; not a doubt of his wife’s guilt now | and only sought to hide my sorrows to save my- 
remained, and ere I should read that, he should | self from deeper wretchedness. The person you 
be far away, a broken-hearted, miserable wan- saw with me was no lover, but a miserable, dis- 


Harry’s valet-—a young man to whom he had 
shown numberless kindnesses—met me in the 
hall with an expression so truly woe-begone and 
sorrowful, that I caught the infection, and rushed 
to Alice’s room to hide my tears. 

I found the occapants in a worse state than I 
could possibly have expected. Dame Marshall 
wringing her hands, and with the great tears 
rolling down her face, was walking distractedly 
about the floor, while Alice, pale and death-like, 
was lying on her couch, 

At the first glance I really thought that she 








tures; but a closer inspection assured me that 
life was not extinct, that her heart beat faintly, 
and she still breathed. That not a moment was 
to be lost I felt, and finding that the old house- 
keeper was incapable of attending to me, I sum- 
moned another to my assistance, and despatched 
& messenger for a physician. 

For eight hours Alice had lain speechless and 
insensible; the cause of her illness—Harry’s 
farewell letter—tightly clasped in her hand. The 
remedy I knew not where to look for. Through 
unceasing application of restoratives, she had 
partially recovered ere the doctor’s arrival, and 
unwilling that he or any one else should learn 
anything relative to her unhappiness, I received 
his prescriptions and allowed him to depart—a 
very unwise proceeding on my part, as I after- 
wards learned to my sorrow. 

After recovering her senses, Alice sat for near- 
ly an hour silent and seemingly in deep thought, 
then all at once abruptly rising, she exclaimed : 

“T want to walk this fine evening ; come.” 

As her dress was not suitable for going out, I 
said something about changing it, but unheeding 
mo, she raised the window and stepped out on 
the lawn. For a few moments she walked qui- 
etly, but scarcely had we entered the avenue of 
oaks, than with a fearful shriek she fled rapidly 
down the now dusky path, and in an instant was 


out of sight. 
I followed as fast as my strength would admit, 


once or twice catching glimpses of her white gar- 
ments as she flew along under the trees, but pres- 
ently I lost her altogether, and hastening on, 
found her lying at the foot of one of the great 
trees at the entrance of the avenue. 

As I raised her in my arms, I saw that her 
white muslin wrapper was stained with blood, 
and a crimson stream gushed from her lips over 
my hands and dress. The servants, alarmed at 
her scream, had followed us, and now bore her 
gently back to her chamber, where the doctor, in 
obedience to a second summons, soon made his 
appearance also. 

Late that night, while watching beside her, she 
suddenly opened her eyes, and in a faint voice 
asked if I knew “where Harry was.” Uncer- 
tain as to the meaning, I thought it best to an- 
swer ‘ Yes,” 

“Then write instantly and tell him to come 
home. He will come for you; and I must see 
him before I die. I am innocent, and he must 
know it.” Her voice grew fainter, and I could 
scarcely catch the last words: ‘‘ Tell him to 
come quickly.” Z 

I never could recollect what I wrote that night. 
I know that I was so perfectly convinced of her 
innocence, that I addressed Harry as I would 
her murderer. Mine was no gentle request to 
return, but an imperious command, which, on 
his peril, he dared not disobey. 

At dawn my messenger was despatched, and 
for the next day and night I awaited the success 
of my summons with feelings too terrible to de- 
scribe. I knew that her life hung on a thread, 
that the slightest excitement might kill her on 
the instant, and forced to conceal what I felt, 
my agony was dreadful. The powerful ano- 
dynes prescribed by the physician had failed to 
steep my patient’s senses in slumber. I knew 
that she was conscious, by the occasional convul- 
sive clasping of her hands, and the silent move- 
ments of her lips, but no word passed between 
us, there was nothing to hinder thought. Once 
more the sun rose, and now I knew that a very 
short time must elapse cre our fate was decided. 
The minutes now flew rapidly, and I dared not 
remove my eyes from the face of my apparently 
dying charge. 

All at once I saw her start and make an effort 
to rise, and following the direction of her glance, 
I beheld Harry, pale and haggard, standing in 
the doorway. As if unable to withstand that 
pleading look, he rushed forward and caught her 
in his arms, in piteous tones, exclaiming ‘‘Alice! 
Alice!” It needed no second word w tel! that 
his suspicions were not removed. 

“Harry! Harry! Iam innocent! You must 
believe me!” 

That piercing tone seemingly recailed him to 
his senses. He attempted to unclasp her cling- 
ing arms, and with suddenly recovered compo- 
sure, replied : 

“T cannot donbt the evidence of my senses, 
Alice. Will you tell me you are innocent, when 
I myself beheld you with your lover alone at 
night; when I saw your arms around his neck ? 
and even now he has the miniature you pretend- 
ed to love so well. O Alice! you have destroyed 
our happiness forever; but I forgive you, and 
have come as you requested to see you once 
more.” He covered his face with his hands, and 
trembled from head to foot. 

“Harry !” There was no answer, and a bright 
flush rose on that fair girl’s cheek. She raised 
herself with an effort, and snatched away his 
hands. ‘ Harry, look at me—listen to me while 
I have strength to speak. As surely as you and 
I will one day stand before the judgment seat, 
just so certainly do I declare that I am not guil- 
ty of the wrong you charge me with. I have 
never been false to you, never loved another. 












































































































From that hour we were friends—firm, fast 
friends, and not a shadow of disagreement or 
misunderstanding has ever cooled our regard ; 
and even now, when years have gone past, and 
we have both lost our youthful bloom, I love to 
look back to that summer evening when she 
came home a fair young bride, and we made her 
stand beneath the brilliant light of the chande- 
lier until each one had a satisfactory look at her 
beautiful, blushing countenance. 

And Harry, the very personification of a 
proud, happy bridegroom, held the little trem- 
bling hand (so lately made his own), and in his 
own peculiar manner introduced his young wife 
to those near relations who had gathered together 
to do her honor. 





“Who is she, Harry ?” 

I had never asked the question before, fearing 
to touch on dangerous ground, but the unequal- 
led grace, and the numerous accomplishments of 
the stranger, removed all my hesitation and ex- 
cited my curiosity. 

“Her education is so superior, her manners 
so refined, she is so truly the lady, and so much 
at home amid the elegancies and luxuries of 
your home, that you need not attempt to mystify 
me any longer. None but a lady, ‘born and 
bred,’ could possess her thousand and one 
excellencies.” 

“ And yet I found her in a very humble home, 
Mary ; the inmate of a country physician’s cot- 
tage, beloved and respected by all who knew 
her, but living in the most secluded manner, 
and surrounded by a sort of mystery, if I may 
so term it.” 

“And this mystery—what was it?” I asked. 

“I know no more than yourself, save that it 
was some family trouble; a great grief, that 
caused her parents’ death, she told me; but it 
was only by promising never to seek to discover 
what it was that I could win her to consent to 
our marriage, and I loved her too well, and am 
too well assured that, whatever it was, it reflected 
no disgrace on her, ever to allow the thought to 
interfere with my happiness. Iam happy, Mary; 
so happy that at times I tremble with an unde- 
fined terror, lest something should come and 
snatch my cup of joy away.” 

This conversation took place some two months 
after my cousin’s marriage, and while I was pay- 
ing them a short visit. The young wife was all 
that the most fastidious could have wished her. 
I could not say that I had been able to discover 
one fault, unless loving Harry too well might 
come under that denomination. 

She looked very young and girlish beside him, 
with her beautiful hair falling in heavy curls 
around her shoulders. She was always dressed 
in silk or satin of the richest texture and most 
delicate colors, and to gratify my cousin, wore a 
profusion of costly lace; but no ornaments, 
save his miniature in a valuable setting, This 
she appeared to set great store by, it having 
been his first gift, and more than once I surprised 
her gazing on it with looks of the fondest affec- 
tion, the flush of emotion on her cheek, and her 
eyes suffused with tears. 

There could be no doubt of the depth of this 
fair girl’s love for her husband ; it showed itself 
in a thousand quiet ways, and I wondered not at 
Harry’s passionate devotion, though the jealousy 


derer on the face of the earth.” graced and guilty brother, the murderer of my 
As his note had been writfen at night, and | parents, the destroyer of myself.” 

Dame Marshall’s in the morning, I had no diffi- There was silence for the space of half a min- 

culty in accounting for the horrible state of af- | ute—it seemed an age to me, who dared not 

fairs so incoherently described by the latter. 
On arriving at Oakwood I found the household | across the bed, while Alice, exhausted with the 

in a state of indescribable terror and confusion. | exertion she had made, lay motionless on her 

The servants were gathered in groups, apparent- pillow. As the servants carried him from the 


was dead, so cold and immovable were her fea- | 


speak or interfere—and then Harry sank fainting | 








room, she feebly pressed my hand, and whisper 
ed, “He believes me. I can die happy now.” 
The words were half choked, for again her lips 
were stained with the crimson fluid, and it seem- 
ed more than probable that her words were to 
come true. 

But the danger passed, and our fair and gentle 
Alice was spared to us. Long she hovered be- 
tween life and death, long we watched for some 
sign of returning strength ; but it came at last, 
and Harry, who had never brought himself to 
acknowledge the truth, or to doubt that she 
would recover, wept like an infant when the phy- 
sician bade us be of good cheer. 

I remained at Oakwood until its young mis- 
tress was once more able to take her place in the 
family, and ere I left, Alice herself gave me a 
history of her childhood, that explained all the 
seeming mystery that had attended the first few 
months of her married life. 

The daughter of General and Lady Sarah 
M—,, she had passed a happy childhood, but 
for one cloud. A brother, nearly four years 
older than herself, the darling of his father and 
the pride of his mother, had been the tyrant and 
torment of his sister from her carliest infancy. 

Lady Sarah did not want for tenderness to- 
wards her little daughter, but knowing the un- 
bending justice of her husband’s nature, and the 
certainty that her darling Alfred’s sins would be 
visited with well-merited punishment, she on 
every occasion hid his misdoings, and whenever 
it was practicable laid all blame on Alice, well 
aware that the general, strict as his notions were 
about the training of boys, did not feel responsi- 
ble for the behaviour of the girl, and would not 
attempt to correct her faults. 

Taught by her mother that to love and obey Al- 
fred was the sole end of her life, she had always 
been his willing slave, hiding his faults, giving 
him her pocket-money, and sacrificing her wishes 
to his will. The consequences of such a train- 
ing were soon apparent. General M found 
his son out in a palpable lie ; his suspicions were 
aroused, inquiries were made, and facts came to 
light sufficient to fill the father’s mind with hor- 
ror, and determine him on taking very severe 
measures to reform his son. 

This course was ill-advised. Alfred left his 
home, and for more than a year his parents had 
no tidings of him. When at last heard from, 
he was in jail under a feigned name, and accused 
of a heavy robbery. At a great expense, and 
by greater exertions, the unhappy father got him 
off without a trial, and once more he was at 
large, utterly refusing to remain at home. Three 
years passed, and again General M—— was call- 
ed on to rescue his son from the disgraceful con- 
sequences of his depravity, but this time he was 
scarcely at liberty ere a crime of deeper dye con- 
signed him to a prison, from which not even 
money nor interest could procure his release. 

He was tried and sentenced to transportation, 
and in less than six weeks after his removal 
from the country, both parents died from grief 
and shame. There remained but a very small 
fortune for the support of the young orphan at 
the time of her parents’ death, and as none of 
her near relations came forward to offer her a 
home, she resolved on seeking one at a distance, 
where she was unknown. 

In the family of a village doctor Harry found 
her, and charmed with her beauty and talents, 
followed up an acquaintance ending in an offer 
of his heart and hand. In his generous love he 
forbore to press questions he could not but see 
distressed her, and, in direct opposition to what 
he had all his life advocated, married one of 
whose rank, connections and antecedents he ab- 
solutely knew nothing. 

Three months after their marriage, Alice heard 
of her brother’s escape from exile, and also that 
it was supposed he had returned to England. 
She never looked at a paper without dreading to 
see his name mentioned, and it was the realiza- 
tion of this fear that caused her to faint on the 
morning Harry had mentioned to me. Under 
his plebeian cognomen he had been seen and 
recognized at a fair held in the neighboring 
market town. 

A few days after this, he sent her a threaten- 
ing letter for money, and Alice, distracted at the 
idea of his communicating with her husband— 
more terrified than ever lest he should discover 
the disgraceful connection—and hoping to get 
rid of her tormentor by complying with his re- 
quests, took Dame Marshall into her confidence, 
and entrusted the old Jady with the task of de- 
livering the sum he had demanded. 

Emboldened by her ready compliance, Alfred 
wrote again and again, and Alice at last had no 
more to send. On learning this, he insisted on 
her meeting him, and accompanied by the old 
housekeeper, she one night stole out when all 
were supposed to be asleep in the mansion, 

But Harry, under the influence of jealousy and 
distress, watched her enter the private gardens 
and meet a man, evidently disguised ; saw her, 
after a long conversation, tlw her arms around 
his neck in a beseeching manner; saw him re- 
move the miniature from her dress, and, in spite 
of all her efforts, put it away ; and then, after a 
hurried parting, he beheld her return weeping to 
the house. The remainder of the night was 
spent in writing to his guilty wife (as he sup- 
posed her), and after addressing a few lines to 
me, he made hasty preparations, and ere the 
family arose was far on his way to the city from 
whence he was to take passage for the continent. 

My cousins have received a severe lesson, one 








they have never forgotten, and probably never 
will forget. Harry could scarcely find it in his 
heart to blame Alice for loving him so well as to 
endanger her happiness—to run any risk sooner 
than lose his affection—and he never ceased to 
reproach himself fur keeping up the chilling re- 
serve, which alone prevented her from throwing 
herself into his arms and confessing all, at the 
time she was suffering from Alfred's persecu- 
tions. Of that unfortunate young man they 
beard nothing for several years, and then a letter 
arrived from the captain of an Indiaman, an- 
Douncing the death, on the passage home, of a 
sailor, who, just before he expired, had told them 
that his right name was Alired M , and re- 
quested that some one would inform his rcla- 
tions, also giving Alice’s address 
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CURSE OF THE MUSES. 





BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 
Sing on—sing on—but not for fame; 
The Muses’ curse be on thee now! 
Till death—sing on—but all in vain— 
The laurel ne’er shall crown thy brow. 


Sing on—sing on—rash child of song, 

With one wild grasp who snatched our lyre: 
With clarion chime the accents rung, 

And fanned in thy own heart the fire. 


A curse be on thy “dacious brow— 
A curse be on thy heaving breast; 
Forever vainly writhe as now, 
And toss thy couch in wild unrest. 


The Muses curse thee, child of song, 

Who spurned in youth’s gay morn our lyre: 
T’ atone that sacrilegious wrong 

Thy heart shall burn with seething fire: 


But snatched it down to while the hours 
That dragged along their lengthened chain; 
And thus insulted higher powers 
Than all the wiles of song can tame. 


Those fingers that first sought the strings 
*Neath apathy’s dull, listless sway, 

Shall never rest while round thee rings 
The faintest echo of a lay. 


Thy heart shall be Prometheus’ eelf, 
Thy thoughts the vultures hovering round, 
Thy breath shall flit with painful stealth— 
Oblivion weave thy airy crown. 


A thousand-fold the curse shall rest 
Upon thy woman’s tender heart; 

For know that ever in her breast 
Ambition rankles with a smart. 


The dart shall rankle! thou shalt writhe; 
For woman is too frail a thing 

With fame and with the world to strive— 
Ambition comes with poignant sting. 


Tear out thy woman’s heart by shreds, 
And toss them on the shrine of fame! 

Ay, weep o’er every droop that bleeds— 
Enweave thy soul in magic strain. 


Defy cold poverty at thy hearth— 
Defy the world! defy our ire! 

And thou wilt faintly taste the dearth, 
The tracks of poesy’s seething fire. 


Restless forever—to the tomb— 

Unloved, unwept, unsung, unbeknown! 
Be this our curse—be this thy doom 

A thousand fold—rash child of song. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


HOW I WON HER. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

In the year 184— I was returning to my 
native land after an absence of many, many 
years. It would be painful for me to tell, and 
for others to hear, the circumstances that drove 
me from the land of my birth. It is enough to 
say that circumstances did exist, and that they 
involved the happiness, not only of myself, but 
of those dearer to me than my own life. 

When, by the decease of a single individual, the 
barrier had fallen which kept me out of my social 
paradise, I came back, rich with the experiences 
of travel and intercourse with the world abroad, 
but not much better off in worldly pelf, than 
when I had bidden adieu to the cloud-capped 
mountains of my native country, and had ventur- 
ed forth, an inexperienced youth, to brave the 
perils of life on foreign shores. 

I had kept some memories, at least, green and 
unfaded in my heart; the memory of my gentle 
mother, whose mild influence had been with me 
during all my wild wanderings; that of my 
Aunt Mary, whose pale and pensive face sug- 
gested the idea of an early and lasting disappoint- 
ment, which her continuance in a single state, 
notwithstanding her many opportunities of 
changing it, fully corroborated. 

Nor last, nor less cherished, was the memory 
of a bright and beaming face which had smiled 
on me trom my school-boy days. In that halcy- 
on period, my studies had been cheered, my am- 
bition encouraged, my heart’s tenderest affections 
matured, by the precious influence of Emma 
Thornton. 

In foreign lands, this influence had still pre- 
served me from evil ways. It had been my 
guiding star through the mazes of dissipation 
that were on every side of me. When the world 
tempted me, Emma Thornton’s image, sitting 
like an angel in my heart, had turned upon me 
its sad, sweet smile, and the temptation vanished. 
When wealth opened to me its shining stores, 
and bade me freely gather its treasures, it I would 
but slightly thrust aside a principle or a qualm 
of conscience, the same fair, angelic face would 
come between me and the love of gain, and in 
every instdnce won the victory. 

O woman! woman! did you but know your 
secret, silent, yet irr@istible power over man, 
whether he be son or brother, lover or husband, 
you would not go tilting all over the world in 
search after fancied rights, while your true and 
unalienable rights are scorned or neglected. 

Few men have died more worthy of honor than 
Matthew Thornton. Throughout a long life, 
spent in noble and generous deeds, his integrity 
had remained unimpeachable, his character un- 
sullied. Some reverses in fortune he had expe- 
rienced. Life had not been all sunshine ; but in 
the darkness, as in the light, he had kept his 
soul pure ; and in his latter years, had been able 
by a stroke of good fortune, to carry out all 
those benevolent schemes which his noble mind 
was capable of projecting. 

Emma was the true daughter of such a man ; 
worthy in every way to be his child. Late in 
life, Matthew Thornton had married a young and 
beautiful girl, and Emma was the only one of 
three children who survived their infancy. 

Poor Aunt Mary! this marriage had struck 
the death blow to her long and vainly cherished 
hopes ; for it was to him that her early affections 
had been given, and not altogether unasked or 
unrequited. But Matthew Thornton, although 

a good and upright man, was still as stern and 
unyielding as possible in affairs of the heart; 
and a single word reflecting upon his conduct, 
spoken by the unthinking girl, was sufficient to 
make him dash her hopes forever to the ground. 


That word was the knell of dear old Aunt Mary’s 
youthful prospects. 

As year went after year, and Matthew did not 
marry, whe can tell if something like hope did 
not linger around the heart of the fading spin- 
ster? Who indeed can tell, where the voice never 


utters the name, and whére only the cheek, fading | 


day by day, tells of some inward sorrow, but 
never blushes when that name is uttered by 
others ? 

I remembered all these things from my boyish 
days, for I had often heard my mother speak of 
it to her friends, when Aunt Mary’s silent mood 
was too severely criticised ; and I remember too, 
how my ire had been excited against good Mat- 
thew Thornton for making Aunt Mary unhappy, 
even without knowing in what his offence had 
consisted. 

Now I had come back, a wanderer from a for- 
eign land, and I knew not what my reception 
was to be. I had heard of the death of Mr. 
Thornton, and also of that other death which 
was my signal to come home. But where was 
Emma? and did she remember the wanderer ? 
A sudden and undefinable dread seized me as I 
neared my home. I arrived just as the last 
gleam of daylight was shutting in—when “ one 
star after another had shown its trembling head, 
like infant births of light, while slowly in the east, 
the half moon comes on, like a bark of pearl, in 
the clear, calm ocean of heaven.” Another 
time my soul would have drunk in the sweetness 
of this beautiful hour ; but now, there might as 
well have been cloud or storm or tempest. I 
heeded nothing but the wild beating of my own 
heart. 

“T came to the home of my childhood,” says 
the eastern poet. “The friends of my youth, 
where are they? And Echo answered, ‘ where 
are they?’ ” 

Ah! Echo might well answer where? My 
mother lived, a sad, pale woman, with the silver 
hair parted on her férehead, her form thin and 
attenuated. So much of happiness was spared 
me, that I could still minister to her comfort. 
But Aunt Mary’s spirit had fled, let us hope 
reverently, to join him to whom all mistakes 
could now be made clear, all loving hearts being 
forgiven in that bright land, for the involuntary 
errors into which they fall in this world of dis- 
trust and misapprehension. 

Emma Thornton was married! I know not 
how or when this intelligence reached me, for I 
was stunned and overpowered by the thought, 
and I cared not how it came. Her husband was 
one of my old school-fellows too, and the best 
friend I ever had in my boyish days. Had it 
been otherwise, had he been a bold, bad man 
whom I could have abused and talked about, it 
would have brought a sort of savage satisfaction. 
but no, Alfred Seymour was all that the most 
fastidious would approve. 

Well, life seemed of poor account to me now, 
for in all my wanderings, I had looked forward 
to a tender meeting with Emma, and perhaps to 
a life spent by her side. That dream had melted 
away ina dull, hard reality, more bitter to be 
borne because there was no actual blame to be 
cast upon any one. It would have seemed some 
little consolation if I could have raged at another’s 
share in it. 

I would have wandered off again, had it not 
been for the love I bore my mother. I had left 
her before, it is true; but then she was surround- 
ed by friends, and, moreover, she was younger 
and stronger to bear trouble. Now it would 
have been cruelty to leave her; so I settled my- 
self down to a bachelor life, and tried to shut my 
eyes to the “might have been.” 

Do not think that I avoided Emma or her 
husband. Alfred Seymour was my friend still, 
and I was his. I called there soon after I re- 
turned home. 1 met Emma with a feeling of 
embarrassment which she did not share. Could 
it be that she had mistaken the nature of my 
love, and believed it only that of afriend? Had 
our moonlight rambles left no impression save 
that of a mere boy and girl liking, which could 
bring no blush to her cheek in remembering ? 

Well, then, / would not recall it to her mind, 
that she had wound her arm about my neck at 
parting, and that I kissed the cheek which I 
thought was growing pale because I was going 
afar off. 

I made a long stay, and Emma invited me to 
dinner. Alfred came home and he too urged 
me; and after that I went often. I sobered 
down from love to friendship, and after a few 
unavailing regrets, which it would have been un- 
natural not to feel, I came to think of Emma 
only as a dear friend. 

I loved my dear old mother too, and she was 
so happy, so altogether blessed in my love, that I 
sometime felt glad for her sake that no other 
woman was rivalling her in my affections. 
Two years after my return, my mother’s health 
became so delicate that she was ordered to a 
warmer climate, by her physician. Sherwas un- 
willing to leave her home, but my entreaties pre- 
vailed, and we spent the ensuing five years in a 
land which a long residence had rendered a 
second home to me before. 

My mother was charmed with this delightful 
spot of earth. It almost realized her ideas of 
paradise, so fresh and balmy were the breezes, so 
beautiful the flowers, so blue the sky that 
bent above us. She grew strong, and almost 
young again, and I bore her back in triumph. 

Five years! it is a long period, in which a 
thousand changes may take place. 

‘Do not expect to find all as we left them, 
Edward,” said my mother, as we neared the 
haven of our home. Ah, no need to say that to 
me! Had I not experienced it once? 

Fanny Bell, my mother’s favorite maid, met 
us at the door of our house. 

“ Are all our friends well, Fanny?” said my 
mother, as she greeted her affectionately. 

“ Surely, Mrs. Aubrey, you have heard of poor 
Mrs. Seymour.” 

“Fanny! you are not going to tell me that 
Mrs. Seymour is dead!” exclaimed both her 

| trembling listeners at once. 

“No indeed, not she, but her husband. Mr. 

| Seymour died some months ago.” 

God forgive me, if amid my regrets for Alfred 


worthy of me, and I banished it from my mind. 
Bat how could I meet her ? 

The next motning, my mother, who had com- 
plained of fatigue, said to me at breakfast : 

“Edward, you must go over to Mrs. Seymour's, 
and I must delay my visit until the evening.” | 

I had no reasonable excuse to make, and after 
breakfast, I strolled over with slow and lingering 
steps, for I dreaded seeing her. As I approach- 
ed the house, I saw her walking in the garden, 
and this would, I thought, render my call less 
formal. She looked sad and grief-worn, and 
her black dress made her look pale to perfect 
whiteness. When I bore my mother’s message, 
she said she would go to her, and went to the 
house for her shawl. 

There were curious and prying eyes that morn- 
ing, that saw us walking together, and busy 
tongues that connected our names. Even to 
Emma, they carried the tale, careless of the sor- 
row which should have been so sacred ; and she, 
unconscious that she was the theme of idle cen- 


was again free, mingled with them. It was un- | 


| sure, increased it by the most perfect frankness 





Seymour, the momentary thought that Emma | 


and freedom towards my mother and myself. 

I had been fortunate in business, from the 
time of my return home the first time; and the 
person to whom I have twice alluded, left my 
motker independent. Emma’s wealth, therefore, 
could not be attributed by idle gossip, as a 
cause for my attention to her; and we continued 
to live in daily intercourse of friendship. I dared 
not speak of anything tenderer than this; but 
when two years had gone by, I began to dream 
of the realization of that which wickedly crossed 
my mind on the night of my return. 

I do not believe that Emma had ever thought 
of such an event as I was dreaming of ; so there 
was no way to do but to write hera long, serious 
letter, telling her of all the past, and throwing 
myself upon the chances of awakening in her 
heart a sentiment which I now felt convinced 
she had never experienced forme. I was can- 
did and truthful in all my statements, and I ex- 
pected the same from her. I told her that I 
should not see her again until her answer reach- 
ed me. 

She waited long before she wrote me. Then 
she did so, in such a calm, sweet spirit that I 
liked her all the more, although some would 
have deemed her answer not very flattering to 
self-love She had never—not even inher youth, 
thought of me as aught but a friend. She could 
do no more now. A brother, a dear brother 
she had always, and would now always consider 
me; but her heart’s best affections were buried 
in Alfred’s grave, and while she lived, it must 
be with his memory unmingled with any other 
love. 

I showed her letter to my mother, who mourn- 
ed bitterly over it. She had cherished the hope 
that she should one day call Emma her daughter. 
I feared that it might destroy the perfect confi- 
dence between them; but I judged both wrong- 
fully. The tenderness with which they met 
again, was a new proof of the superiority of both 
over ordinary women. Their pleasant relations 
remained stil! uninterrupted, and Emma met me 
again with almost the same calmness as ever. 

I had been out very late, one night, and had 
just returned from a long ride across the country, 
in pursuit of a delinquent debtor. I chid my 
mother for sitting up for me ; but she would not 
leave Fanny, who had been preparing a hot sup- 
per for me ; and she assured me that she was not 
atall tired. So by the bright fire light we sat 
down again and talked. My dear, dear mother! 
Isee her now, with her pale, intellectual brow, 
the silver hair parted smoothly above it, and the 
beautiful mouth which age could not alter. 

At length I rose, bidding her go to bed, light- 
ing her chamber-candle for her, but, in my ab- 


staircase inthe dark. Atoneend of it was a win- 
dow,through which I had often seen Emma’s house 
when it had been lighted up by the moon falling 
upon its white walls. ‘To-night I glanced my 
eye out into the darkness, to see if her lamp was 
still burning, as was her custom, through the 
night, and her chamber being on the side towards 
us, we could always see it. How many times, 
as I had looked over to that light, had I inwardly 
blessed the hand that placed it there. 

The light was there, and I stopped to gaze up- 
on it. Emma’s house was scarcely an eighth of 
amile from us, and only a single field lay between. 
There was another light I noticed, and that was 
inalowerroom. Emma is ill perhaps, I thought, 
and I watched it longer. The light increased in 
size. Could any one be stirring there at two 
o’clock in the morning, with a great wood fire 
burning up so brightly ? 

‘Good Heavens! that is no fire on the hearth! 
It is all over the room! Iran down the stairs, 
out at the door, and across the separating field, 
damp and clinging as was the half frozen turf, in 
less time than 1 have been writing it. The 
whole lower part of the house was one blaze of 
light, and noone to be seen. Emma was still 
sleeping undoubtedly, with that terrific flame 
creeping the stairway. I ran round the house to 
find some way of entrance which the fire had not 
reached. There was only one place that seemed 
to promise hope, and that was through the cellar. 
If I could but find that door, I felt tnat it would 
give way to my hand. All this time I was cry- 
ing fire at the top of my voice. 

I found the door, but it resisted me. The 
large cellar window, however, was more hospita- 
ble. It received me, but I fell six feet; but it 
was upon a treble row of cabbages, and I received 
no injury. 1 found the stairs, and found myself 
in a little back entry in which I knew were some 
stairs leading to the chambers. In no other way 
could I have approached them without letting in 
a full current of air, and crossing the blazing 
rooms also. 

Fortunately, Stephen, Emma’s hired man, 
slept in a little room at the head of the stairs. | 
He heard my loud cries, and sprang from the bed. | 
“ Show me how to get to her room,”’ I said, and 
he pointed to a doorin along hall. The flames 
were coming up the staircase—not a moment was 
to be lost. She lay sleeping, when I entered the 
room. One corner of the room was already on | 
fire. TFraised herin my arms, tore a blanket | 
from the bed and wrapped it around her, before 





straction forgetting my own. I passed up the 


she could comprehend anything. She trembled 
a little at first, but suddenly grew calm. 

“Can we get down these stairs, Edward ¢” 
she said, as she hastily threw on a large dressing 
gown of flannel, and thrust her feet into slippers 
“«T will call the people up stairs, andkhen we will 
try if all can get down here.” 

“No, come down at once, Emma, Stephen 
has gone for them.” 

She would wait, and it was well that she did. 
In half the time which it would have taken to go 
over the stairs, they fell with a lond crash of the 
heavy balustrade. I thought of the back stair- 
way, and hurried her towards it. There, too, 
the fire was creeping up, but more slowly. The 
trembling maids were coming down with Stephen 
at their head. 

“O, Mr. Aubrey!” they exclaimed, as they 
saw me dimly through the blinding smoke that 
was now finding its way to us, “where is Mrs. 
Seymour ?” 

“ Safe!” I said, “ go down instantly.” And 
they flew down the narrow staircase like frighten- 
ed birds. 

Stephen waited—to his credit be it spoken— 
antil I had taken Emma in my arms, and 
descended with her. We ran round the corner 
of the house in time to see the floor of Emma’s 
chamber fall in, and the flames reaching to the 
attic. The engines had but that momentarrived, 
and nothing within the house could be saved. 
We cared not for that, so long as human life was 
not the sacrifice to the destroying fire. 

A farmer who was going early to market, had 
stopped in his wagen to see the sight, and gener- 
ously offered to take us all to some place of shel- 
ter; 80 packing the whole shivering group in the 
hay which covered the bottom of the vehicle, I 
bade Stephen take them to my mother’s house, 
while I remained to see if I could by chance 
recover anything from the ruins. There was 
nothing to be seen of any consequence, that 
could be rescued ; and it was not long before the 
roof fell in. It was of no use to remain any 
longer, and leaving Stephen who had returned 
with the wagon, to take my place, I went home. 
My mother and Fanny had warmed and dressed 
the fugitives, and I found them at the tea-table, 
trying to ward off the effects of their exposure. 
We persuaded them to go to bed for an hour or 
two. 

Emma rose, comparatively a poor woman. 
Her property had consisted mainly of her expen- 
sive house and furniture, and some money which 
she had received the day before, and which she 
was to invest on the morning following the fire. 
It was supposed that some one who knew of her 
receiving this money, set fire to the house, but 
failed to find the booty they were in search of. 

“Emma,” said I, after she had been with us a 
week or two, and had begun to talk of being 
a burden and a trouble to my mother, “you are 
not tired of us, surely.” 

“Not in the least, Edward, but you know I am 
poor now, and must look about me for some 
means of support. My dear old home! I can 
never rebuild it, and the land must pass into the 
hands of strangers.” 

“No Emma, I shall buy it myself, and I shall 
build a house exactly like yours, and you shal 
live in it on your own terms—I shall not be a 
hard landlord.” 

It was settled thus, and ina few months the 
house was rebuilt exactly as before, and Emma 
settled in it at a merely nominal rent. Her plan 
was to commence educating young ladies, as 
soon as possible. 

“IT know so many,” she said, “ who have sup- 
ported themselves so respectably ; and besides I 
believe sincerely that I have a talent for it too.” 

She said this on the day in which my mother 
and myself had gone to take tea with her for the 
first time, in her new house. 

“But O, Emma,” said my mother, in that 
pathetic, sorrowful tone, which the dear old lady 
is apt to use upon occasions, ‘“‘how we shall 
miss you !” 

“We shall come here very often, Emma,” 
said I. 

“No, I shall be engaged with pupils, too busy 
to see strangers.” 

“What! refuse to see your landlord? I am 
glad the leases are not signed yet. I shall turn 
you out.” 

Emma seemed trying that evening to appear 
cheerful, but she could not succeed. I waited 
on my mother very early home, pleading an en- 
gagement. I hurried back to Emma, and walk- 
ed softly into the house without her observing 
me. She sat just where we left her, leaning her 
head upon her hand, and I heard her sigh. I 
went behind her, and put my hands upon her 
shoulders. She started and trembled a little, 
but grew calm when she saw me. 

“ Emma,” I said, “I came back to ask you if 
you would give up your foolish plan of aschool. 
Will you ?” 

She did not answer for a moment; then she 
asked why she should do so. 

“ Because it is not fitting that you should, if 
you can avoid it; and because there is a heart 
which loves you too dearly to allow you to wear 
yourself out in that way. Emma, my mother 
is longing to call you daughter; and she shall 
never call another woman than yourself by that 
name. Will you condemn me to a lonely, un- 
loved state, or will you be my wife *”’ 

I cannot tell you her answer, for it was broken 
by sobs and tears, but she did not repulse me, 
and I knew that I was beloved again even as I 
loved. And it was thus that I won my early 
love. 





MAKING ENVELOPES. 
A ream of paper, or about 500 sheets, is placed 
under a knife of a shape corresponding with an 
envelope when entirely opened, which is forced 
down by a powerful screw press, worked by a 
handlever. The pieces cut out, slightly adhering 
at the edges from the action of the knife, resem- 
ble a solid block of wood, until broken up. The 
flap is afterwards stamped, by a similar process, 
a boy being able to prepare 50,000 per day in 
this manner, taking one, two, or three envelopes 
at each movement of the hand. They are then 
taken by 100 girls seated at long tables, by whom 
they are folded and gummed. A singtie girl will 
apply the gum to 60,000 or 70,000 in a day, and 
500 to Tuu0 may be folded in the same time. Jn 
these processes the girls acquire greas celerity 
and skull.—London Journal. 
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THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON, 


His mother was one of his best teachers. Her 
eldest son was eleven years old, when, by her 
deceased husband's will, she became sole guardian 
of the persons and lange property of her chikiren 
She proved herself worthy of the trust. Endowed 
with direct good sense, thorough conscientious 
ness, and prompt decision, she governed her fam 
ily strictly but kindly, exacting deference, while 
she inspired affection. Geonge, being her eldest 
son, was thought to be her favorite; yet she 
never gave him undue preference, and the implic it 
deference exacted from him in childhood, contin- 
ued to be habitually observed by him to the day 
of her death. He inherited from her a high tem- 


* per, but her early precepts and example taught 





him to restrain and govern that temper, and to 
square his condact on the exact principles of 
equity and justice. Tradition gives an interest- 
ing picture of the widow, with her liule flock 
gathered round her, as was her daily wont, read- 
ing to them lessons of religion and morality, out 
of some standard work. Her favorite volume 
was Sir Matthew Hale's ‘‘ Contemplations, Moral 
and Divine.” The admirable maxims therein 
contained for outward action as well as self-gov- 
ernment, sank deep into the mind of George, and 
doubtless had a great influence in forming his 
character. They certainly were exemplitied in 
his conduct throughout life. This mother’s man- 
ual, bearing his mother’s name, Mary Washing 
ton, written with her own hand, was ever pre- 
served by him with filial care, and may still be 
seen in the archives of Mount Vernon. A 
— document! Let those who wish to 
now the moral foundation of his character, con- 
sult its pages.—Z/rving’s Life of Washington. 
eninge 


RACHEL, THE ACTRESS, 


The warm, unvariable air of the Nile has been 
recommended to Mdlle. Rachel (whose langs 
are affected), by her medical advisers, and she 
has determined on following out their instractions 
in an original and comfortable style. On the 
slips of the Pharo at Marscilles, there is now in 
course of construction an immence barge, formed 
on a model which is peculiar to the Nile, where 
it is known as a sg, This barge, which is to 

ays, 








be launched in a few will be decorated inter- 
nally with great luxury. It will contain a draw- 
ing-room, a library, bath-rooms, etc., and is to 
cost, according to the contract, 4000/. sterling. 
A portion of the furniture of the residence of 
Malle. Rachel, in the Rue Trudon, has already 
been despatched to Marseilles, and will be fitted 
to the barge, which is to be taken in tow to Alex- 
andria, by the next steamer. Hermione will at 
once take up her quarters on board this vessel, | 
and will pass away the winter in cruising up and 


down the Nile.—/ondon Ladies’ Newspaper. 
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enot well have met together. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
CHILDHOOD’S HOME, 


BY CHARLES GITHENS. } 
My childhood’s home! rude, vine-clad cot! 
With memories fond and br'ght, 
My heart clings to that rural spot 
Where first I saw the light. 
Let others prize the splendid dome, 
And wealth and grandeur seek ; 
But give to me that humble home, 
That quiet, calm retreat! | 


Where birds, in joyous wood-notes wild, 
Warble dame Nature's lays— 

Far sweeter sounds to nature's child 
Than those that art would raise; 

The skies so blue, the balmy air, 
The meadows robed in green, 

The murmuring brook, the flowers so fair, 
The sun’s bright, cheering beam. ! 


And when meek summer's reign is o'er, 
And winter's chilling blast 

Comes with the mad wind’s angry roar, 
And snow-fiakes falling fast— 

Then, round the blazing hearth we sat, 
Fond parents on us smile; 

While mirth, and song, and pleasant chat, 
The fleeting hours beguile. 


Yes, cherished spot! bright thoughts impress 
My fancy as I gaze | 
On pictured scenes of loveliness j 
That childhood's visions raise. | 
Though life's rough waves around me foam, | 
And cares the brow o'ereast, 
Fond thoughts of childhood’s happy home, | 
I'll cherish to the last! 











[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE STUDENT OF HAINAULT. 


BY HEMAN W. FORD. 


» 

Tue day was closing in at Leyden, and the in- 
habitants, for the most part poor but industrious 
citizens, congregated at the door of their houses, 
to smoke their pipes, or converse together on 
the state of the times ; and a set of more phleg- 
matic countenances and contented spirits could 
Before an abode, 
the neatness of which could not conceal the 
evident poverty of its inmates, and which you 
learnt by a rude inscription on the wails, belong- 
ed to a barge-builder, sat a boy on a fallen tree. 
His dress was coarse in the extreme, leaving his 
muscular limbs fally exposed; but there was 
something in the proud motion of the head, as he 
threw back the tangled hair from bis brow, and 
looked round with his wild, regtless eyes, which 
at once distinguished him from the rest of his 
companions, and showed that thoughts incom- 
patible with his present situation were busily at 
work in his young mind. Occasionally his father, 
a rude, unlettered man, with a veneration for 
learning which has made his name respected to 
this day, and who now stood leaning against the 
door-post, with his white shirt sleeves rolled up 
above the elbows, and his brawny arms crossed 
upon his breast, would take the pipe from his 
lips, and address some kindly word to him, 
which was replied to as though the mind of the 
listener were far away. 

It would seem as if the boy were watching the 
blue smoke-wreaths, as they rose up into the still 
air of the evening and disappeared ; but itis more 
probable that the aspiring thoughts followed each 
other as rapidly, and then became likewise lost 
in indistinctness. He was roused at length, by 
a low and gentle voice, and a young girl with 
bare feet, and a number of small brass coins 
coquettishly woven in her long, braided hair, 
stood panting for breath by his side. She was an 
orphan, none ever knew from what country sho 
came, though the starry brightness of her large 
dark eyes, and the sweet accents of her voice, 
which made music of their harsh language every 
time she spoke, told of the sunny south. She 
had been the sole survivor of a vessel which had 
foundered at sea, and adopted by a lone man, an 
iron worker of Gueldesland, who had lately come 
to settle at Leyden, and who loved her as if she 
had been his own child. 

The boy looked upand smiled at her approach, 
but it was a dreamy smile that brightened as it 
met hers, as though all other thoughts melted 
away before its radiance ; and he tried to draw 
her towards him that she might share his seat. 


“No, no,” said the girl, playfully eluding his 
grasp, “I cannot sit still here all this splendid 
evening.” 

“Where would you go to, Annunciata ?” 

“Let us dance in the sunset, or chase each 
other along the river; it always feels so fresh 
by the water.” 

Julius sprang up with a joyous bound, and the 
old barge-builder brushed the tears from his eyes, 
as he watched them depart, for he knew it would 
be but a little longer that he should have his son 
with him. 

How merrily they danced, and laughed, and 
romped that night, until even the light-footed 
Annunciata grew weary, and following her ex- 
ample, Julius sat down upon the ground, and 
amused himself by playing with the coins in her 
long hair. 

“ Why do you wear these ?” he asked, at length, 
“«T never see any of the other children with their 
heads dressed after this strange fashion.” 

“Possibly not; but I have a dreamy recollec- 
tion that they were worn thus in my own country, 
and I never hear them tinkling, as I dance, with- 
out thinking of home.” 

“Thad forgotten that you are not one of us,” 
said Julius, looking into her beautiful face with 
a mixture of boyish reverence and love; “ for 
aught any one knows to the contrary, you may 
be a queen.” 

“ Ah, if I was!” exclaimed the girl, smiling 
joyously. 

“ And what would you do then, my Annun- 
ciata ?” 

“ Buy every book that ever was written, so 
that you might read all day long if you chose. 
That would make you happy, would it not, 
Julius ?” 

“But yourself, dearest ?” 

“Ah! I had forgotten myself. I would have 
masters, and study to be wise, in order that you 
might love me, and never intrude upon you, ex- 
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cept you were weary or sick, or when you sent 
for me.” 

“Silly Annunciata! Why, I should be al- 
ways sending for you; even as it is, I love you 
better than anything else in the world.” 

“ Except books,” interrupted the girl, holding 
up her finger with a merry laugh. 
fess, Julius !’”” 


“Well, well, except books then, if you will | 


have itso. And yet I am not quite sure,” added 
the young scholar, dazzled by the bewildering 
brightness of the dark eyes which sought his so 
mirthfully, ‘whether I shall admit any exception 
at all. But it grows late for you to be out, had 
we not better return ?”” 

The girl sprang up that instant, and went 
hounding on before him like an antelope, her 
sweet laugh now close to his ear, while her cheek 
touched his, and then growing fainter in the dis- 
tance, as he strove in vain to keep up with her 
fleet steps, and mingling with the fairy-like 
tinkling of her long, braided hair. As they ap- 
proached the dwelling of her protector, she as- 
sumed a more demure face, and suffered herself 
to be overtaken. 

“ What a run you have led me, Annunciata !” 

“Poor Julius, you do look tired ;” and she 
parted the hair upon his flushed brow with her 
cool fingers, and laughed mischievously, “but 
you will come in and rest?” 

“Not to-night, dear.” 

“ Well, I shall see you to-morrow.” And she 
held up her face for the accustomed kiss, which 
we will not take upon ourselves to swear was 
not given as well as received; but then they 
were but children. 

The old barge-builder was anxiously waiting 
the return of his son, and that night they sat up 
long, talking of the past, and yet more earnestly 
of the future, which their sanguine hopes made 
bright. The following day it was known all over 
Leyden, that Julius would never settle down to 
his father’s trade, but was about, with his per- 
mission, to quit his native place and proceed to 
Anvers, at which university the old man had 
been long and secretly trying to get him admitted 
gratuitously among the students, and was at 
length successful. Some laughed at the scheme, 
as such people are apt todo, at what passes 
their comprehension ; others thought it would 
have been better for Julius to have followed the 
honest calling of his forefathers, while a few read 
on the high brow and flashing eye of the young 
schofar something of the glory which he went 
forth to struggle for and to win; but Annunciata 
only wept. 

There is much real kindness among the poor, 
whatever may be said to the contrary ; and when 
it became generally known that Julius was going 
away to become a great man, as they simply 
but prophetically expressed it, many a trifling 
but most acceptable offering aided his father in 
the arduous task of his equipment, which, plain 
and frugal as it was, left him nothing but his 
blessing to bestow. But what do the young, the 
aspiring want more? Every obstacle is a fresh 
incentive to exertion—a fresh triumph when over- 
come; and they are proud with their own hands 
to hew out the road, and carve for themselves 
an everlasting niche in the temple of fame! 


Annunciata was worthy of the young scholar ; 
to the last she spoke not of herself, of her loneli- 
ness when he should be gone from her; but 
rather of the joy it would be to her and his 
father to hear of his success; the deep, self-sac- 
rificing love of the woman mingled with the pas- 
sionate fondness of the child, and made her care- 
ful to be rather the guiding star, than the meteor 
which might tempt him aside from the bright 
destiny he had chosen, and they parted at length 
in hope. 

The University of Anvers, established by John, 
Duke of Brabant, and containing among its pro- 
fessors some of the most learned, and among its 
pupils the rising geniuses of the age, was a hal- 
lowed object in the eyes of the young student; 
and the deep feeling of reverence with which he 
stood for the first time before its massive walls, 
often made him smile to think on in later days. 
History proceeds to inform us how for a few suc- 
cessive years he toiled on in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge; but the phrase is surely incorrect. If it 
was a toil, let us at least call it a labor of love! 
What if his cheek paled, and his form ‘withered ; 
if his flashing eyes grew dim, and ached so at 
times that he was fain to close them for very 
weariness, had he not got his wish? Was not 
the burning thirst of his aspiring spirit quenching 
itself in the living waters of universal knowledge ? 
Was he not holding daily and hourly intercourse 
with all that makes the past great and holy, and 
laying up for himself treasure of wisdom which 
life only could exhaust ? 


The more aristocratic but less talented pupils 
of the university had long envied the growing 
fame of the young student, and sought eagerly 
to lower him in the estimation in which he was 
so justly held by the professors, but for some 
time without success; poverty, and an intense 
love of study compelling Julius to a life of strict 
privation and frugality. At length, however, it 
was discovered that he invariably stole away from 
the university as soon as it became dark, and did 
not return until long past midnight, always tak- 
ing one direction, and declining on various pre- 
tences the company of any of his fellow-students. 

“Depend upon it, those quiet ones are always 
the worst,” said Jan Slein; “‘who knows but 
what he may belong to one of those midnight 
bands, of whom the good people of Anvers tell 
such fearful tales ?” 

“Nay, his very poverty is his surety on that 
score,” replied his companion, laughingly. 

“Pshaw! amere blind; what then can account 
for his regularly absenting himself at such an 
hour ?” 

“Why, grave and studious as Julius is, he 
may not be insensible to the witchery of some 
bright-eyed demoiselle, and there are plenty such 
in Anvers. Take my word for it, Jan, that 
whenever there is a mystery of this sort, a woman 
is always sure to be at the bottom of it.” 

“ Well, I trust it may be no worse. Suppese 
we follow him to-night, and ascertain the truth 
at once—at least it would be something to taunt 
him with.” 








“Come, con- | 








“But scarcely honorable, methinks,” replied 
his companion, hesitatingly. 
“ Nay, everything is fair in love, they say, and 


why not in hate?” muttered Jan Slein, gnashing | 


his teeth with rage. 
“Well, let it be so then, but not to-night; 


there is a debate to be held in the town hall, | 


which I must join; to-morrow I am at your ser- 
vice; and in the mean time, Jan, you may as 
well accompany me.” 

“With all my heart,” replied the student, 
carelessly, ‘but I shall afterwards take care that 
Julius does not again escape me.” 

The debate was most eloquent, although the 
subject of it matters little to our history ; so that 
we shall merely state that it terminated shortly 
before midnight, and the people, after lingering 
to exchange greetings of a cordial good-night, 
separated to their various homes. The students 
of Anvers continued to talk loud and eagerly, 
as they walked, four abreast, the silent streets, 
occasionally breaking off in the midst of a bril- 
liant argument, to shout and yell under the win- 
dows of some unfortunate citizen who had con- 
trived to render himself obnoxious to them; or 
raise a rude chorus in honor of some chosen 
beauty whose dwelling lay in their road home,until 
they reached the church of St. Peter, one of the 
finest religious edifices in Holland. a 

It was a bright starlight night, and the streets 
were white and hard with the frozen snow, and 
still and silent as the grave, except the hollow 
whistling of the wind, as it moaned and sung 
through the porticoes of the old church. 
The students hushed their voices, and passed on- 
ward with a more subdued step, although none 
could have told why it was so. 

“Stay !” exclaimed Jan Stein, hastily, ‘either 
my eyes strangely deceive me, or there is a hu- 
man figure standing motionless beneath yonder 
lamp. No! by Heaven I am right!” 

“ Let us go,” whispered one of his companions, 
shuddering with fear, “ they say that evil spirits 
are abroad at this hour.” 

“ Fool!” exclaimed the reckless student, shak- 
ing off his feeble grasp, and advancing towards 
the object of his curiosity, followed by his com- 


panions. 

A lamp burned dimly in the church-porch, by 
the feeble light of which, a tall figure might be 
observed, bending eagerly over a book. The 
face which was thus partly illuminated, was pale 
but earnest, and full of a strange beauty. 

“ It is Julius!” exclaimed the students, with 
one voice, while a crimson flush passed over the 
high brow of him they had thus suddenly sur- 
prised, as he turned proudly towards them. 

“The mystery is at length solved,” said he, 
while his flashing eyes sought those of Jan Stein. 
“«T was poor, too poor to purchase candles, and 
for months have pursued my studies here, or at 
the corners of streets, wherever there was a lamp 
by which I could see to read.” 

“ But the cold,” interrupted one of his com- 
panions ; ‘‘how did you bear that? You must 
have been perished !” 

Julius laughed wildly, as he laid his burning 
hand on that of Jan, who had pressed nearer to 
him while he spoke. 

“ Does this feel like cold?” he asked. “No! 
there is that within me which defies it, as well as 
your sneers and mockery!” But none dared to 
mock him. 

The penitent Jan Stein clasped that scorching 
hand in both of his, and drew him gently on, 
while the rest followed wonderingly. From that 
hour, Julius and he studied together, and were 
like brothers ; while a small sum of money, re- 
ceived a few weeks afverwards from an unknown 
hand, rendered him, ina measure, independent 
of his generous friend. 

During at this time his intercourse with his 
father had been very slight, and he contented 
himself with occasionally hearing that he and 
Annunciata continued well. The kind protector 
of the latter, the iron-worker of Gueldesland, 
above mentioned, was the usual means of com- 
munication ; his business compelled him to come 
to Anvers once or twice a year, on which occa- 
sions he always brought some sweet message or 
tokens from Annunciata to the student. But 
now, as the time drew near for this periodical 
visit, Julius was observed to grow restless and 
melancholy, and he talked a great deal to Jan of 
going to Leyden in the spring, as if trying to 
persuade himself of the folly of some foreboding 
feeling of evil which pressed heavily upon his 
heart. 

At length the old man made his usual appear- 
ance before the gates of the university, to ask 
for Julius, the son of the barge-builder of Leyden. 
The student flung down his book, and went out 
eagerly to meet him ; but one glance at the pale 
and agitated countenance of the iron-worker was 
sufficient to confirm his worst fears. 

“ Annunciata is dead!” said he, with great 
calmness. 

“You have heard of it then ?” 

“Yes, I knew it! but how—when did it come 
to pass? Tell me all!” 

‘Well, one day the poor child left home with- 
out saying a word to any one, and it grew late 
before she returned. It was a wild, tempestuous 
night, and as I took off her wet cloak, and wrung 
the moisture from her long hair, I saw that the 
ornaments with which, in remembrance of her 
unknown home, she so delighted to deck it, were 
gone. At length, in answer to my repeated in- 
quiries, she confessed that she had sold the coins 
te a Dutch trader. God knows what she could 
have wanted with money !” 

“ Did she tell you how much she got for them ?”” 
asked Julius, eagerly, and with white lips. 

The iron-worker named a sum which at once 
confirmed all the wild donbts of the young 
student. 

“Go on,” said he, in a hoarse voice. 

“Well, from that hour she sickened and with- 
ered away; cheerful and hopeful to the last, she 
never seemed to think that she should die; but 
when the blow fell at length, bowed her gentle 
spirit meekly to the will of Heaven, and mur- 
mured not at its decrees.” 

“ But she spoke of me, father, did she not ?” 

“Continually; your name was the last upon 
her trembling lips, which grew cold in blessing 
thee.” 








The old man wept bitterly, but Julius could 
not shed a tear. 

“ You think, then,” said the student, after a 
pause of deep emotion, “that she caught her 
death on that tempestuous night, when she went 
to sell her little treasure to the Dutch trader ?” 

“Tam sure of it. You may remember she 
was always a delicate flower.” 

Julius said no more, but from that hour, a 
change came over his whole life. 

The remainder of this eventful history may be 
gathered from the annals of his native land. 
How, by his own gigantic talents he raised him- 
self to the high post of vice chancellor in that 
university which he had originally entered a 
friendless and obscure wanderer; was chosen by 
the Emperor Maximilian, as preceptor of his 
grandson, afterwards the celebrated Charles V. ; 
presented by Ferdinand of Spain with the bish- 
opric of Portovia ; and after his death, elected co- 
regent with Cardinal Ximenes, finally im 1522, 
on the decease of Leo X., ascended the papal 
throne. 

We are told that in after life he became sin- 
gularly austere and rigid in his habits, perhaps in 
consequence of the struggles and privations of 
early years; was much given to solitary mus- 
ings, and seldom seen to smile. Who shall say 
how often that mighty spirit, in the very triumph 
of its self-created greatness, looked lingeringly 
back to his humble home at Leyden—danced 
once again, in his dreams, on the banks of the 
Rhine, or listened to the silvery accents of a 
voice that never ceased to haunt him. 

The only extravagance which we hear of Pope 
Julius indulging himself in, was a passionate 
love of old coins, which he spared no expense in 
collecting. Some brass ones in particular, of 
simple appearance, and wanting even the charm 
of antiquity, were said to have been discovered 
upon his body when he died, and on being sub- 
mitted to antiquarian researches, found to be of 
very modern date. 

In the life of Julius II., we have a brilliant ex- 
ample of the triumph that can be effected by the 
irresistible might of man’s own mind and iniel- 
lect, in spite of the accidents of birth and fortune, 
and a beautiful and touching illustration of the 
vainness of all this to make us happy. The son 
of the barge-builder of Leyden laughed and 
danced by the river. The poor student at An- 
vers, as he studied at the corners of the streets, 
or in the church-porch at midnight, was content- 
ed and even joyous; but Pope Julius never 
smiled. 


NE 


A CALIFORNIA COMPROMISE. 


The following occurred in California in its 
palmy days, when alca/des, elected by the miners 
of the district, dispensed equal and exact justice 
to all. 

An individual by the name of Green had bor- 
rowed some forty dollars of another of the soub- 
riquet of Shortez. Now Shortez could not obtain 
the money, though Green had struck a lead, and 
was known to have dust. Green was a large, 
powerful man, but no grit, and Shortez offered 
to fight him for the money, but Green backed 
water. Well, the claim was brought before the 
alcalde, on a cold, rainy, dismal evening, and as 
there was considerable talk about it, the boys 
gathered to see the fun—rather a motley appear- 
ing crowd, with long beards and hair, patched 
pants, rimless hats, toeless boots, etc. ‘The Hon. 
Judge was unwell, but sat up in his bunk, with 
a red bandana tied round his head. The case 
was clearly proved. ‘I'he alcalde decided that 
Green must pay, and if he would not, a commit- 
tee of three were to search him or his cabin and 
get the money, and also the court costs. Upon 
this, Shortez deliberately rose and said: ‘ Your 
honor, 1 will forgive him the debt, and pay 
the costs, besides, if he will only give me a fight, 
so that I can whale him.” 

Green, when he heard this, squared himself, 
but Shortez pitched in at once and clinched. 
Several, myself included, sprang in to separate 
them, when, in deep tones, and waving the ban- 
dana, the judge exclaimed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, gentle- 
men, stand back ! if the parties wish to effect a 
compromise, don’t intertere!’’ And we stood 
back. Saw Green whipped in a tew seconds, 
and after that obliged to pay the funds.—Porter’s 
Spirit of the Times. 
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CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM, 


A Pittsburg journal gives the following uc- 
count of a case of somnambulism which occurred 
at the residence of a gentleman near that city : 
Hearing footsteps upon the stairs about muid- 
night, and suspecting burglars might be about 
the premises, the gentleman rose from his bed 
and took down a double barrelled gun, with 
which in his hand he proceeded to the door open- 
ing into the hall. Keaching the door he applied 
his ear to the key-hole and neard what he thought 
was a rustling of garments upon the stairs. 
Hastily drawing a chuir to the door, he stepped 
upon it, and inserted the gun through the transom. 
Just then the thought occurred wo him that it 
might be his daughter, who sometime previously 
was addicted to walking in her sleep. Passing 
out into the hall, with the gun still in his hand, 
to be used in case circumstances warranted it, he 
found the apartment entirely vacant, and lighting 
a lamp, he then ascended the stairs. Imagine his 
surprise and terror on looking out of the chamber 
window to see among the branches of a tall tree 
which grew there, his daughter, dressed in her 
night habiliments, and seemingly utterly uncon- 
scious of her perilous position. Without utter- 
ing a word, or making a sound calculated to 
frighten her, he stepped out of the window him- 
self, and winding one arm tightly around the 
waist of the sleeping girl, he with great exertion 
managed to regain the hall with his precious 
burden. The surprise of the young lady when she 
awoke and was informed of her perilczs agdven- 
ture, can be better imagined than described. 
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THREE HALF-PENCE ACCOMMODATION. 


A gentleman on a wet evening entered the bar 
of an inn, and while standing before the fire, 
called to a servant girl who had come to receive 
his orders. ‘ Margaret, bring me a glass of ale, 
a clean pipe, @ spitioon, a pair of snutters, and a 
newspaper ; and, Margaret, take away my great 
coat, carry itinto the kitchen and hang it before 
the fire to dry, and dry my umbrella, and tell me 
what o’clock it is, and if Mr. Higgins should 
come in, request him to come this way, for I think 
it’s near seven, and he promised to meet me here 
at that hour; and Maryaret, get me change for 
a sovereign, and see that all the change is good, 
take pay for the glass of ale out of it, and pus the 
coppers in a piece of paper, and Margaret tell 
Jemima to bring some more coals, take away 
the ashes, and wipe the table; and Margaret, 
pull down the blinds, shut the door, and put to 
the window shutters.” N.B. Gentleman had 
his own tobacco.—English Paper. 
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St. Pierre says, we must have a diet of com- 
pany as well as one of books. 
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Jester's Picnic. 





“You are rather a crooked character, Mr. Jones." 

‘* Rather, sir; bat not quite so crooked ass tree I once 
knew. It was the tallest butternut Lever saw. Standing 
close to it one day in a thunder storm, I saw a squirrel 
on one of its topmost branches. The lightning «truck the 


| same branch about three feet above him, and the + yutrrel 


started. The lightning had to follow the 


in, of course, 
and the squirrel went straight down 


So crooked was 


| that tree, sir, that the squirrel, by my watch, got to the 


bottom precisely three minutes before the lightoing ”’ 

* That's a lie!” exclaimed the landlord 

“ A lie! true as any story ever was. I afterwards saw 
that tree cut down and made into rails for a hog pasture 
The hogs would crawl through twenty times a day, avd 
so crooked were them rails, that every time them hogs aot 
out they found themselves back in the pasture again 


Nothing to speak of '—Old Gent.—Pray, my good man, 
what is tne matter?” 

Confused Individual— Matter, sir! genlmn's oss ron 
away with a broom, sir' Niversee anythink like it in all 
my born days! Down he comes the ‘ill with the sharves 
pete ae all about his legs—knocks a butchers cart 
into @ linendraper s shop— bangs agin @ carridge and pair, 
and smashes the panel all to bits—upsets a feayton, and 
if he ‘adn’t a-run up agin this here cab and dashed it right 
over, and stopped hisself, blowed if I don't think there'd 
& bin some accident !’—[Punch. 


A soldier having, by order of a court-martial, been sen- 
tenced to receive corporal punishment, one of the drum- 
mers, ordered to inflict it, absolutely refused, anying, that 
it was not his duty. 

“Not your duty!"’ said the sexjeant-major. 

** Not your duty!" said the adjutant. ‘what do you 
mean?” 

‘* I know very well,” replied the drummer, ‘that it is 
not my duty: I was present at the court-martial as well 
as you, and I heard the colonel say, he was to receive cor- 
poral punishment. Iam only a drummer, not a corporal.” 
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4 son of Erin having hired his services to cut some ice, 
was asked if he couid use the cross-cut saw. He replied 
that ‘he could, surely.’ He was sent accordingly in 
company with some of his co-laborers to cut some ice, 
and on reaching the centre of the pond the saw was pro-- 
ducca with both bandles still in their place. The verdant 
son, looking at the saw, very coolly pat his hand in his 

ket and drawing from it a cent, turned to his compan- 
ion, and raising the cent, said: 

‘*Now, Jeammie, fair play; head or tail, who goes 

low!” 

When General Burgoyne was once at a play, which was 
most miserably enacted, at a barn in Lancashire, he called 
one of the performers, and asked him what was the name 
of the piece. 

“ The Stage Coach, sir,” replied Buskin, bowing very 
respectfully. 

* Why, then,”’ answered the general, returning the bow 
with the utmost gravity, ** you will greatly oblige me by 
giving me early notice the next time it is performed, that 
a may be an outside passenger.” 
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A eailor had wandered into a churchyard, and was 
amusing himself by reading the inscriptions on the grave- 
stones. Presently he came to one on which was inscribed 
the following: 


“ Weep not for me, my dearest dear, 
Iam not dead, though I lie here.’”’ 


This was too :uch for Jack. Shifting his quid, he 
ejaculated : 

** Well, 've heard eey that there are cases in which 
man may lie; but if J was dead I'd own tt.” 
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Mr. Kenny, the popular dramatist, in drinking « glase 
of wine inadvertently swallowed a small substance, which 
nesziy choked him. A friend, seeing bis distress, and 
anxious to proclaim to his companions the sad state of the 
case, exclaimed : 

** It is a cork gone the wrong way.” 

* IT don't know whether it is the way to Cork,” raid a 
wag who was present, ‘“‘ but it seems in a fair way to kill- 
Kenny.” 

A few weeks ago,a Mr. L., who was about “ committing 
matrimony ” with the daughter of a respectable farmer 
near Uttoxeter, waited upon the curate of the parish and 
requested him to let him have some “sticking plaister.” 
The reverend gentleman was at first dispesed to be indig- 
nant, but ascertaining the meaning of the facetious old 
bachelor, he supplied him with the article he inquired 
after, in the shape of a marriage license, and laughed 
heartily at the joke. 
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Aclass of “bright ones’ were going through their 
spelling exercises one day, when the teacher accosted one 
of the little urchios by asking him what G l-a-s-« spelled, 
repeating every letter in the word separately. The young- 
ster seemed puzsied for a while, when the teacher, by way 
of illustration, asked him what his mother had in her 
windows. The youth brightened up like a full moon as 
he exclaimed : 

** Now I have it—old hat.”” 
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Rock, the comedian, when at Covent Garden, advised 
one of the scene-shifters, who had met with an saecident, 
to resort to the plan of subscription; and a few days 
afterwards he asked for the list of names, which, when he 
had read it over, he returned. 

“Why, Rock,” said the poor fellow, ‘“ wont you give 
me something?’ 

“Zounds, man,” replied the other, “ didn’t J gire you 
the hint?” 
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A surgeon being sent for to a gentleman, who had just 
received a slight wound in a duel, gave orders to his rer- 
vant to go home with all possible speed and fetch » cer- 
tain plaster. The patient turning a little pale, seid: 

* Sir, I hope there is no danger.” 

* Yes, indeed there is,’’ answered the surgeon: “for if 
the fellow don’t make haste, the wound will heal before 
he returns.” 

In one of the country theatres in the interior of the 
State of New York, Shakspeare’s Hamlet was performed 
for the first time—and at the end of the play, one or two 
who knew what's what. made loud cries for the ‘ author.” 
The manager who was formerly a grocer and but slightly 
posted in such matters, assured the audience that the au- 
thor was not in the house. 
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Frederick, conqueror as he was, sustained a severe ‘e- 
feat at Coslin in the war of 1755. Some time after, at a 
review, he jocosely asked a soldier, who had got a deep 
eut in his cheek: 

‘* Priend, at what alehouse did you get that serateh?"’ 

“7 got it,” said the soldier, ‘at Coslin, where your 
iajesty paid the reckoning.” 
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Lord Armadale, one of the Seotch judges, had a son, 
who at the age of eleven or twelve rose to the rank of & 
major. One morning his mother hearing a noise in the 
nursery, rang to know the cause of it. 

“it is only,” sald the servant, “the major greeting for 
his porridge.’ (Crying for his breakfast.) 
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A man wrote to his friend in Greece, begging him to 
purchase books. From negligence or avarice he neglected 
to execute the commission; but fearing that his corres- 
pondent might be offended, he exclaimed when next they 
met: “ My dear friend, { never got the letter that you 
wrote to me about the books.” 
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